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To prevent mistakes, all letters relating to the business of this Office 


sheuld be directed to Joun Ricuarps, as above. 


TO OUR FRIENDS. 

Correspondents, Subscribers, or other friends, who desire our services, at a moderate 
commission, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improved Stock, and articles to be ob- 
gained at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and 
vicinity —comprising— 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 

Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 

Guns, Rifles, Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc., 
May rely upon a prompt attention to their orders. Particular attention will be paid to 
shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by land or water, is entertained by a pur- 
chaser, he will please state it. All letters to be addressed to JOHN RICHARDS, “Spirit of 
the Times’’ Office, 233 Broadway. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 














Co Correspondents. 

F. & W.—Bennie Scotland is a rich bay horse, with black legs, mane and tail, a white 
spot on forehead and two small saddle marks; he is rather over than under 15 hands 3 
inches high—has a very intelligent countenance, good eye, fine blood-like head, with good 
oblique shoulders, powerful hind quarters, good barrel, well ribbed home, and altogether 
as fine looking stallion as we have seen in manyaday. The accident referred to in our 
paper of the 14th was caused by stepping into a hole, straining a ligament near the pastern 
@ the off fore leg. 

Boston.—The bet is off. 

“a Friond.’’—The dealer scores one on turning a Jack under all circumstances. 

D. B.—Both bets are off. Telegraphed you immediately on receipt of yours of the 22d. 

A.W. H.—The bet is off. 

“Mint Julep, Esq.’’—Your being ‘“‘in a d——lish bad humor’? is proof positive of speedy 
rocovery—therefore we rejoice thereat. 

H. L —It is a well-accredited fact that the Bishop of Winchester fixed a visitation of his 
@ergy, but aitered the date because it fell upon a Derby Day. 

P. M.—The large pastern is between the smaller one and the fetlock. The two pasterns 
are, perhaps, the most important and most complicated arrangement of the animal. The 
éannon is one of three bones forming the leg between the hock and the fetlock. 

K. H. S.—B had the right to call under the circumstances, and A loses the V., as well as 
the rest of the pot. 

F. C.—Wrote you on Friday. 

R. & K.—Wrote you on Wednesday, and will write again soon. 

Ps J. B.—Boxing Gloves can be had for from $3,75 to $5 the sett—the latter cheapest in 
eend 

‘“‘Acorn.’’—Compassion for the feelings of his afflicted parents prompts us to keep the 


ecainp's name from the public. Delighted to hear you have stemmed the storm so well— 
your indomitable energy doubtless enabled you to do so, 
P.—The steamship President sailed from this port 11th March, 1841, and was lost that 


E. B. 3.—The bet is off. 
“Yo-ken-wha.’’—Have searched for the book you desire, so far unsuccessfully. Will 
forward it as soon as possible. 


J. W. U.—You should have sent us the agreoment of the Guessing Match. If the hog is 
mbject to division among the guessers, it must be divided into teu equal parts, to be given 
the nine who guessed 231 and tke one who guessed 229, ia such manner as the ten may 


agree upon 

4&@- Mr. Parish will please send his address to our office, as we have something of im- 
portance to communicate to bim. 

&g~ Letters and communications from ‘Mint Julep, Esq.,’’ ‘‘Junior,’’ H. R. G., will be 
attended to next week. Several other communications and Editorials are unavoidably laid 
over for want of room. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 5, 1857. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH HORSES--.THE GEORGIA 
CHALLENGE TO ENGLAND. 


Mr. Editor—Much has been said and written about time, and the rela- 
4ive speed of the English and American race-horse ; and the recent per- 
formances of the American horses in England will perhaps go far to settle 
this much mooted question. For m¥self, although I hate egotism, it may 
not be amiss to say that 1 have never entertained one doubt of the supe- 
tiority of the English race-horse, both as to speedand stoutness, or botiom, as 
itis styled in our country, since I have witnessed the performances of 
some of the best horses, both in England and the United States. 1 en- 
deavored, without fear or favor, to come to a safe and correct conclusion, 
after examining, fully and fairly, blood and form, strength and action, speed 
and sfoutness, and to make every allowance, after due examination—on 
the spot —and consultation with trainers and riders of the highest stand- 
ing and renown, for the difference of the courses of the two countries. I 
could say a great deal on each. and every one of these points, and may 
hereafter do so to some extent. At present, however, I will indulge in a 
few remarks on other matters in a desultory way. 

The time-test is one of interest, and a great deal has been said, by its ad- 
Yocates, to very little purpose ; and many comparisons made of the time of 
races in both countries, where the elements of comparison were few and 
discordant. I will, however, dismiss this branch of my subject by re- 
Marking that our people attach a great deal too much importance to time, 
48 atest; while our friends and neighbors across the water view it as a hum- 
bug, and disregard its disclosures. Now on this, as on many other sub- 
jects, the truth is between the extremes, and this will be the award in the 
*nd. The advice given many years ago, by a wise and discreet old gen- 
Heman, to his rash and inconsiderate son—a specimen of young America 
‘i that early period—‘‘ibis in medio tutissimus,"’ was very good advice. If 
this vain and hot-brained young gentleman had followed it, he would have 
‘voided a sad catastrophe. So, no doubt, will many, interested in the 
Tesult of races, do well to attach some, but not too much importance to the 
Netest, and time in private trials and public races. 

Some gentlemen in Georgia have seta ball in motion to bring ona 


Match, four mile heats, over one of their courses, between an English horse 
and th. 











: choice of our race-horses bred in this country, for one hundred thou- 
Sand dollars. 1 do not desire to see this match made. Order might decide 
this race against the best horse, and, besides, one race could not and would 
hot satisfy these gentlemen. It ought not to do so, and the sum is too 
Stcat, aad this race would be rather contrary to a true sportsmanlike spi- 
tit. The sum is surely large enough for several matches, and several 
faces in Wurope and our own country, between our horses respectively, 
Ml several matches would excite a spirit of gonerous emulation, and revive 





| and advance the interests of the Turf, especially in our country, where 


they have drooped most sadly. 
Now I would propose to these gentlemen, if they really desire a pru- 


dent and fair test of the comparative merits of the English and American | 


horses, to vary their challenge, and put it ina tangible and available 
shape. We want this point fully and thoroughly tested, and it ought to 
be done in a just, liberal, and fair spirit. If they desire it, a fair test as to 
speed and stoutness, to satisfy them, and all others who feel any interest on 
these points, may be had. Several matches of this kind, run over diffe- 
rent American race-courses, would excite the spirit of breeding, and re- 
vive an interest in the Turf and thoroughbred horse that would lead to 
his great improvement and diffusion. Then again they must surely give 
the English gentlemen an equal number of matches on their courses, or 
there will be no reciprocity, or equality of tests. The sum of $100,000 
is too much to stake on any one race; it is quite enough for four, or even 
more. Divided into four or more matches, it will be legitimate sporting, 
and subserve very valuable purposes, but confined to one race, it would 
savor of recklessness and gambling—and so I am sure these high-minded 
liberal gentlemen will allow, on a little sober second thought. 

I therefore propose to them—and J am really in earnest—eight races, four 
to be runin America, and as many in England. They shall have the 
privilege of choosing the time and places of the races run in England, 
and have the years 1858 and 1859 to complete these races—each race to 
be for $25,000 (say twenty-five thousand dollars), play or pay. The 
friends and owners of the English horses"shall be allowed to choose the 
time and places of running their four matches in our country, during the 
same two years, and for the same sums, and on the same conditions. 
The distances shall be one, two, three, and four miles, and one, two, 
three, and four mile heats ; and as I feel disposed to be liberal to these 
gentlemen to induce them to make these races, the four mile heats shall be 
run in the United States, and one of the matches on any Georgia course 
they may designate. These advantages, in a free and sportsmanlike feel- 
ing, I will willingly accord to them. They are willing to risk one hun- 
dred thousand dollars on one race, when eight races will afford eight 
times as much amusement, and benefit the interests of the Turf and _ tho- 
roughbred horse ten times as much as one match. 

The horses to run in the United States are first to be bought ata high 
price, and then imported—while two American horses are already in Eng- 
land, and some others purchased to be carried over to that country. The 
Georgia gentlemen have again the advantage on this score. To import 
horses from England is a costly operation, and to get such as are on the 
Turf, in high form and fettle, a very costly operation, and none but such as 
are of the first class would answer to run against the fresh American 
horses—whose name is legion. 

I have endeavored to make a very fair and liberal proposition to the 
authors of the Georgia banter. It might be varied a little, in some respects, 
to suit them. Butif they are sincere, they cannot demur to this varia- 
tion of challenge, under all the circumstances of the case. These races 
can be made in the course of the spring, and they have only to signify 
their willingness at this time in a full and responsible shape, through the 
‘Spirit of the Times,’’ and I will see that they are gratifiedin their aspi- 
rations, as soon as it is practicable to consult the owners of English horses 
in the early part of next year. Of course, as horses of different ages will 
probably have to run against each other, all the races shall be weight for 
age, and the rules of the course where the races are run shall govern in 
each and every case. 

I think I have put my proposition in a shape which ought to be satis- 
tory to the gentlemen of Georgia. I have surely intended to make it per- 
fectly acceptable to them. If they desire to accede to my terms, the Edi- 
tor of the ‘Spirit of the Times,’’ on their signifying to him for publica- 
tion this desire, can give them my name, and all further details in regard 
to these matters be arranged in a private and quiet way between us. 

When I sat down to write you thisevening, there were several other 
topics I desired to touch on ina summary way, but as my letter has grown 
so long on those brought to your view, I » ust wait until I have another 
leisure moment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I will assure you that English sportsmen are 
very generous people, but they expect to receive as well as give generous 
treatment. If they give us matches to be run in our own country, they 
will require us to run the same number of matches with them in their 
country In this view they are right, and must be gatified. I have had 
no consultation with the owners of English horses, but desire to elicit 
from those gentlemen who issued the challenge from Georgia their acqui- 
escense in asuite of races calculated to test the comparative racing capabi- 
lities of American and English horses, and have given a programme which 
ought to be acceptable to them. They may run all their races in England 
in 1858, and must run two that year, giving two months’ notice of the 
time, and place, and distance of such races as they may choose to run. 
They shall have notice of two months of the time, place, and distance of 
the races to be run in the United States. 

As arrangements for these races will of necessity consume at least six 
months’ time, the sooner it is understood the matches—all or none—are 
accepted, the better for the parties interested. PHILIPPS. 


Navicular Lameness in Horses.—I shall be much obliged if any of your con- 
tributors will answer me afew questions respecting ‘‘navicular’’ or ‘‘cofiin- 
bone’’ lameness :-— 

1. As toits cause. Itis generally attributed, I believe, to hard work 
upon hard ground. Are there other causes? And, inasmuch as a horse 
does not necessarily get it from that above mentioned, 

2. Is there any particular conformation of foot or hoof predisposed to 
‘‘navicular ?”’ 

3. The cause being as above stated (or whatever else it may be), what is 
the effect of which the lameness is the manifestation? Is there an inward 
bruise, or rupture, or dislocation? Is the injury confined to the navicular 
joint and coffin-bone, or does it extend to the other parts, particularly the 
whole circumference of the coronet? In short, if we dissected the foot ot 
a horse that had ‘‘navicular,’’ what abnormal appearance should we 
find ? * 

4. Is there any permanentremedy? ‘There are said to be several if ap- 
plied in the early stages of complaint —bleeding at the toe, blistering the 
coronet, &c. My own experience, however, renders me very sceptical as 
to them all. In the early stages rest effects an apparent temporary cure ; 
the application of any remedy involving rest would of course have the 
same effect. Are there authentic cases of navicular being permanently 
cured? 

Lastly, What are the certain symptoms? Are there any, or are we 
obliged to proceed negatively? And when a horse is lame, without our 
being able to detect fever or bruise or swelling anywhere, must we say he 
has ‘‘navicular,”’ just as most grooms would say in such a case ** He must 


— eee) 


be lame in the shoulder?’ I have seen it stated that there is a certain 
symptom—the horse pointing his foot in the stable. Here again my expe- 
rience makes me sceptical. Ifa horse blunders frequently when going 
slowly onsmooth ground (much as if he had a thrush), is that a premoni- 
tory symptom ? A Bapven Sunscripsr. 


ALL HAIL! COL. “EQUUS!” 

Sr. Mary’s County, Md., Nov. 19, 1867. 
| Dear Old ‘‘Spirit’’—The ‘‘Horse of America’ is out at last, but the 
| horse (‘*Equus’’) of New Orleans has come down on him like ‘‘a thou- 
sand of brick,’’ and the American party is routed, ‘‘horse, foot,’’ &., by 
the deadly onslaught of him of Orleans! Gentlemen and ladies, stand 
from under!’’ and all ye of delicate nerves and spindling leg develop- 
ment, fly for your lives, for the route is awful, and the number of killed, 
wounded, and just-as-well-be-dead, is truly terrific. All hail, Colonel 
‘‘Equus’’ (provided always you are not of the woolly Equus genus), right 
nobly have you done your work, and I, for one, though an utter stran- 
ger to you and your pedigree, must beg the favor to be permitted to 
thus offer you my congratulations in the leading sporting paper of the 
country. As a ‘‘Lecomte man,’’ lam with you heart and soul, and your 
manly defence of him and his career meets my cordial approval and 
warmest admiration. I have witnessed, with much regret, what has 
seemed to me to be a studied attempt to puff and bolster Lexington up, 
whilst Lecomte, who was, as I shall ever believe, a better horse at all dis- 
tances, was to be kept as much as possible in the background. Why ia 
this? It cannot be because Lecomte was foaled and reared in the Souths 
for Lexington was likewise. It cannot be because Gen. Wells, his first 
owner, is too finely bred to be popular—like John Randolph's horses, that 
were said to Le too nicely bred to run! Be all this as it may, something 
has been amiss all along, in this matter, which has not escaped the ob- 
servation of every intelligent gentleman in the country who pretends to 
take any interest in sporting matters in which the blood horse partici- 
pates. Here in Maryland, I am glad to be able to say, though far away 
from the scenes of his triumphs and hls defeats, Lecomte and his chival- 
rous breeder and patron have many warm and staunch admirers. There 
are some here who feel any disparagement of either as keenly, perhaps, 
as their warm friends in the sunny South. As one of the humblest of 
the number, I have always regretted the course Gen. Wells pursued in part- 
ing with Lecomte, since which time I have never felt half my wonted in- 
terest in that splendid specimen of horseflesh. I regard his death, though, 
as the greatest loss ever entertained in my day and generation by the 
breeder of blood stock, especially those who have the good luck to be 
owners of Wagner mares of any merit. ‘The combination of Wagner and 
Glencoe blood has scarcely ever failed, so far, to be a most happy one in 
the producing of race-horses of both speed and endurance, as for in- 
stance, Nicholas I., Blonde, Floride, Don Juan, Dallas, etc. If there has 
ever been a colt of this cross, out of a well-bred mare, trained and found 
wanting, your correspondent has failed to notice the fact, and he has been 
quite observant on this subject for several years. Added to the Glencoe 
blood in the veins of Lecomte was a still greater proportion of the game 
and unequalled Boston, which rendered him the best substitute for his il- 
lustrious maternal grandsire that this country could produce. He is gone, 
however, and I would that we could exclaim, with the enthusiastio Taci- 
tus, in writing of Agricola—‘' 2ztra invidiam, nec extra gloriam erat." 

Now, friend ‘‘Spirit,’’ if you'll pardon this little piece of Latin (pretty 
near all I recollect), and the momentary ebullition that occasioned it to 
ascend to the surface, I will wind up this letter, never more perhaps to 
trouble you again, but not till I have said to ‘‘Equus’’—‘‘Go ahead, 
‘Equus,’ you're on the right track, and your're a hoss as is a hoss, cer- 
Go it, ‘Equus,’ and keep the inside track to the end !"’ 

Yours truly, 








tain ! 
Eras. 


a 
OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wasuinaton Crry, Dec. 1, 185¥. 

Washington, my dear ‘‘Spirit,’’ begins to be itself again, for her finan- 
cial crisis plays second fiddle to political ones. Not ‘‘Bulls and Bears," 
but ‘the Lion and the Unicorn,’’ andthe American Eagle, are the me- 
nage-rial collection of this cirque. What are the devices of Costa Rica & 
Co. Iam not zoological enough to know; but devices there are, it is confi- 
dently said. Sir Wm. Gore Ousely, they also say, will not go on to Central 
America, but settle those little accounts here with Lord Napier and Senor 
Yrisarri. They say, too, that his Lordship is alarmingly popular with 
the fashionable fair, which fact has a very Napoleonic aspect. You re- 
member when a certain Ambassador requested his instructions, the Empe- 
ror replied that he had no instructions to give beyond entertaining libe- 
rally, and taking good care of the women. Fortunately the President is 
single, 80 we may hope that the guardian bird will not be entirely coaxed 
from ‘‘the terrors of his beak and lightnings of his eye.’’ 

Lord N. gave, a week since, a musical entertainment, presenting Mdlle. 
Frezzolini, Thalberg, and Vieuxtemps, for the delight of his guests. 

The ‘‘Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Costa Rica, and Right of Way,’’ are the 
political brexkfast, dinner, and supper: Kansas and Utah are both up Salt 
River, even despite ‘‘Cora Montgomery’s’’ having darted her prophetic 
soul back from farthest Ind to the saintly colony, and having uttered those 
Cassandra-like vaticinations which her friends say never fail: yet what 
will ourcrowd care for Utah, when it “has a live Lord, a born Lord—the 
first who has honored us, for Ashburton was of the ‘‘merchant-princes’’— 
among us, and can enjoy the charming suspense of ponderiyg ‘‘which 
side they shall take’’—whether they shall permit the horn of the unicorn 
to be exalted, while the lion roars to them as gently as a sucking dove, or 
soar aloft on the spread eagle, and look down with virtuous indignation 
on the social lures of British diplomacy. It is “good fun,’’ jovial “Spi- 
rit,’’ to look and listen in these days. 

At the Capitol it is hoped to get the new Hall of Representatives fit for 
occupancy, and ‘then and there is hurry#ig to and fro ;"' and fine itis, I 
assure you, in all the colors of the rtindow, gilding in plenty, and a gene- 
ral brilliancy, quite appalling to my sombre ideas. 

At Carusi’s Saloon app2 irs to-night the veritable Lola, with her lecture 
a compentliam of it, when first 
Wieece’’ was instituted by the 
s»n2 court beauty’s golden 
- valuable, [move that 
sir benefit. 


on Beautiful Women. I observe! in 

started, that the “Order of the (rolden 

Duke of Buckingham in commemoration of 

locks. If all her facts and de luctions are eqpuuly 

the historical! societies engage her to lectu 
In the wav of weather, the boys have hal some skating ! 

; Yours, ‘*YR-KEN-WHA.”’ 


» for th 
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Che Spirriot the Crimes. 





OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


x, Friday, Nov. 13, 1857 
why s su OsStanti ve L st y 
viola r s rst é t ) 
1 y” s d i \ jual M 
as or i sition asa copied | 
t ist . } I \ La ¢ f the piot ; heedless task, 
how i ul Rough Diamond,’’ minus Cousin 
j é It has certainly a double plot, for the unequal match 


ts not only in acountry girl being married to one of the upper 
ten thousand, but (as Doctor Bolus says), ‘‘likewise and also do you 
see,’’ in it a tilting match between a beautiful and accomplished woman, 
and the uns yphisticated wife, for the affections of husband This 


may be called ‘*Brunole fileur,”’ or, ‘*The Spitalfield Weaver,”” rm versed 
Notwithstanding that some half-dozen Parisian dramas and farces are the 
concomitants, the plot will be found to be most slender, all being shorn 
of their fair proportions :—Harry Arncliffe (Mr. W. Farren) is a ruined, 
indebted younger son, living in retirement in the valley of Glaizedale, 
with his valet, Blenkinsop (Mr. Compton), who follows his master’s for- 
tunes, the two passing themselves off upon the inhabitants as ‘‘artists.”’ 
Harry falls in love with Hester “Grazebrook (Miss Amy Sedgwick), the 
daughter of the village blacksmith, Grazebrook (Mr. Rogers). She is, 
however, beloved by one Dr. Boerlave Botcherly (Mr. Buckstone), the 
village doctor, but as she cannot love him, he chivalrously gives her up 
to his rival, and subsides into the more appropriate and convenient relation 
of friend and adviser. Ata critical moment of the young couple's love- 
making, a carriage breacs down and dislodges a Mrs. Topham Montresor 


(Mrs. Buckingham White) and her companion, Captain Loftus Chillingham 
(Mr. Braid), who, conducted by the lady’s groom, ‘lofts (Mr. Clark) tind 
their way to the inn and smithy kept by Old Grazebrook. It turns out 
that Mrs. Montresor had formerly rejected Harry to marry a rich old mer- 
chant, who soon dying, leaves her possessed of wealth and liberty. She 
is indignant to tind Harry making love toa rustic belle, for she has designs 
upon him herself, and turns her battery of raillery upon him for carrying 
his sweetheart’s milkpail. But Harry, whois a man of honor, and who 
has made Hester an offer of his hand, believing himself poor, renews that 
le he has stepped 


And with this in- 


offer on suddenly learning that by the decease of his un 

into Arncliffe Manor with a rent-roll and a baronetcy 

cident the first act ends. In the second, after a supposed lapse of eighteen 

months, we find Hester installed as the mistress of Arncliffe Manor-house, 

with Mrs. Montresor, Captain Chillingham, a Lady Curlewis (Mrs. Mack- 

ay), a Miss Leech (Mrs. Coc), Sir Sowerby Honeywood and his lady (Mr. 
} 


Chippendale and Miss Lavine), as her guests. What the last mentioned 


five persons have to do with the plot never once appears. They, however, 
serve to fill up gaps with repartees, more or less pointed, and look well in 
the bill led by Bessy Hibbleth waite (Mrs. E. Fitz- 
william), who, in the first act, officiated as servant of all work, to Old 
Grazebrook. Hester is dissatitied with her new life, on account of its re- 
straints and conventionalities, and sighs for Glaizedale and haymaking, 
poultry feeding, and pigs. Her husband, too, is dissatistied, because she 
will not observe the usages of the society into which she has been trans- 


We also find her atter 





lated, and constantly holds up to her, as a model, the accomplished Mrs. | 
Montresor, whose raillery,and that of her fashionable companions, he | 
cannot withstand. Goaded to anger by his reproaches, and conceiving 
jealousy of Mrs. Montresor, she assails the latter, and gives her a broad 
But Mrs. Montresor, considering herself to be the 


hint to quit the house. 
guest of Sir Harry ani not of Lady Arncliffe, is not disposed to leave the 
field, when her departure is precipitated by Dr. Betcherly, who, from be- 
ing the villaze doctor, has, by flattering Mrs. Montresor’s hypoch mdriac ul 
} 


fancies, become her necessary attendant, as ‘‘body physician,’’ and is at 
ly 


Arncliffe Manor in this capacity. Heis aware of Lady Arnclitfe’s dislike 
of her, and ofits cause, and to render her a service, undertakes to 


eT- 


, 
suade Mrs. Montresor out of the house, which he presently does, by pre- 


scribing the waters of Ems as a specific for hercomplaint. Butanother pa- 
tient is also ordered to Ems—namely, sir Harry. He is suffering from the 


symptoms peculiar to incipient consumption—the family ailment—and his 


physician commands him to repair to the German Spa, if he wishes to 
preserve his life. Unwilling to alarm his wife he leaves her suddenly, 
pretending important business at Ems; but the suspicious, though loving 
wife, discovering that Mrs. Montresor has repaired thither also, takes the 
alarm, and resolves upon defeating her rival with her own weapons 
Thus ends the second act. In the third, after another supposed lapse of 
twelve months, we have the Spa of Stinkengen, (not, by the way, the 
most elegant name that might have been invented to salute ears polite 

and there find Sir Sowerby and Lady H 1, Mrs. Montresor and the 
Captain, and Sir Harry, with his attendant Dlenkinsoy We also find Dr. 
Botcherly, converted into a grand pu functionary, being nothing less 
than Inspector of the Grand Duke of Stinkengen’s pumps and mineral 
springs. Sir Harry, restored to health, sighs for home and Hester, and 


his remembrance of happy days gone by receive a sudden impulse in the 
arrival of old Grazebrook on a continental tour But Mrs Montresor, 
who has never relinquished her hope of bringing Harry back to her feet 


(for what particular purpose save one, that morality and the usages of 


society frown upon, does not appear,) makes an open confession to him of 
her love, which is interrupted by the arrival of the baggage of an unknown 
whose beauty has set all Germany in a blaze, and incendiarized the Grand 
Duke of Stinkengen’s heart. It turns out to bea Lady Arncliffe, who pre- 
sently joins the company, and treats her husband with all the coolness 
and hauleur supposed to be peculiar to the usages of fashionable society. | 
Instead of the unaffected belle retaining in artificial society her native in- | 
genuousness, she has become the artificial affected thing her husband wish- 
ed to see her. She treats her father with unconcern, and her husband as | 


though he were nobody. She has been the favored guest of the Grand 


Duke, and excites her husband's jealousy by sceming to return his civili- | 
ties with especial favor. But an explanation soon takes place 
has been assumed to teach her husband the 

is not loath to learn. Mrs. Montresor is unmasked, and her plans are de- | 
feated ; Old Grazebrook is made happy 


| 
The part | 
value of sincerity, a lesson he | 


y discovering that his daughter | 
remains unchanged ; and, that no one may remain dissatisfied, Blenkin- | 
sop and Bessy agree to join hands and fates; whilst the auditory unite in | 
wishing the reformed parties, and the new piece, unbounded success and | 
prosperity. | 


Now to the more p wing part of our scribbling, the artists. First the | 
ladies, for without them the two extremities of life would be without 

help, and the middle of it without pleasure. Few pieces Cary be played | 
without a woman, and even ‘Box and Cox’’ couldn't without Mrs. Boun- | 
cer. So without the ladi 


iaise-horse,”’ as Othello says, would come | 


gain The Jadies, then, Miss Amy Sedgwick, prima, who played the | 
first two acts like a child of nate, and the third like 

world, 1. ¢. a snobbe ss, ashamed of her own dear old Pater, and averse to | 
ouvenirs of her early life; wi 


for her 


a woman of the | 


wtiog not naturally in the third act, | 
better nature was always the; she couldn't ke epitdown! The 
audience loved her for it. applauded her for it, and accorded to her the | 
honor of a separate call for it. Mrs. Buckingham White dressed her part | 
after the last Parisian fashion, and at least deserves as much credit as the 
awuthor—and so much for Bucki 





Miss Ellen Chaplin that was 


Mrs. 2. Fitzwilliam that is played h iaracter adinirably. Mr. Wm. 
FAarreh Was letter-perfect in all but the last a 
\ n following the trade of horse-Shocing should be Mr. buckstone 

Mr. | KS ’ 


thougt: ke . . P 
4 kept down by his partin the trst two acts, came out in all his 


act,and Mr. Rogers as noisy | 


gladiatorial fun in the last, wherein he revelled asin one of his own farces, 


and, with Mr. Compton, set and kept the audience in aroar. Mr. Chip 
I lal Ww is like n thing L SCICK, but in his hands it ussumed a 
lil y Mr ; ene und well made up M1 
irk act L little wee small-s i part with acceptance At all events, 
the scen vas faultless, and M fom Taylor should be grateful to all 
cohee! l \ ot © even the cha rs would have been please d. 


7 ie dialog ue, 


some of the jokes savor strongly of Montaigne, for instance, one: ‘‘Le 


fendu, is not literal from the Gallic tongue, though 


I 


pens du marriage a cela de partic rie les etrangers out eurie de la habiter, e 


les habitans rels voudroiant en étre exilés We would not screech out s0 
lustily against the system of adapting French plays for the English stage, 
if the authors would be honest enough to eschew the word “original,’’ in 


favor of ‘‘translated or adapted from.’’ 


pray, is the position of the author who does the like? and honest echo 
answers what. Novelling, or as we have written before, ‘‘nobbling’’ from 
T 


the French is now all the go, as in the case of Mr. Charles Reade’s work, | 
*‘Never too Late to Mend,’”’ with the characters made English, and the | 
scenes changed from France to England, and California to Australia, is 
materially assisted in the domestic 
| ‘barons of our City of London, to choose, 
| 


| ‘*Ler Chercheurs d'or de la Californie,”’ 
current of interest by the ‘‘Claudia’’ of Madame Georges Sands. His 
‘Cloud and Sunshine’ is a word for word translation of Madame Emile 
de Giradin’s ‘*Za Joie Fuit Peur. 
London Journal,’’ called **White Lies,’’ 
more nor less than ‘*Le Chateau de Grandier."" Ought not such plagiarists 


is not a white crib, being neither 


to be stocked and rotten-egged? It is in the interest of dramatic litera- 


all its branches,) and of tl 


ture (indeed, in 1 
should. be discountenaneed,. aud that a line of demarcation should be 


drawn betw the playwright who relies upon a foreign source for his 
situations, his incidents, and the general substance of his dialogue, and 
the genuine writer who invents who derives the former from the cir- 
cumstances of the hour, and fashions the latter from his own imagina- 
tion, and accordiag to his own inspirations. 
Taylor, or } 
praise that is their due for ministering to the public entertainment by the 
exercise of their talent for adapting French plays to English tastes, but 
do not let them act the part of the daw in the dove-cot, for they may rest 
assured some of their borrowed feathers will be sure to fall out, and be- 
tray the secret of their genealogy 


The Theatre Royal, St. James’, not before it required it, and thanks to 


the liberality of Mr. John Mitchell, of the Queen’s Library, Old Bond- | 


street and Stafford-street, has been entirely redecorated, and in excellent 
taste, and, what is still more imp 
first night of the Italian Opera-5 


irtant, has been entirely cleansed. The 
iffa took place last Tuesday, to a house 
crowded with all that town now contains of rank, fashion, and musical 
The arrangements in the front of the house were, as usual, 
under the direction of Mr. Mitchell’s well-known and courteous em- 
ployés, Messrs. Chapman and Nimmo. The 
with a three-act comic opera, called 


amateurs 


season was inaugurated 
‘*‘Collumella,’’ 
by Vicenzo Fioravanti. 


by Carlo Cambi- 
The plot is of the slenderest, 
It turns upon the blighted love of one 
Aurelio (Signor Colombo), who goes mad through the treachery of his 


mistress, but is restored to reas 


agyio, set to music 
and the didretto the most meagre. 
and to her before the curtain falls. Co- 
(Signor Currione, the principal duffo,) is an original personage, 
the servant of Aurelio, who enacts the part of Pulcinella, the original of 
our Mr. Punch. His eccentricities constitute the fun of the piece, and 
must be seen to be appreciated. He is all life and gesture. His tongue 
Wags at any rate of power, and his hands, legs, arms, and body, generally 
} With his black 


keep time. mask and hooked nose, his white chapeau d, 


peerrot, and white linen frock-shirt, and his incessant gabble and vivacious 
gestures, he contrives to ¢ itrate the attention of his auditory during 
the whole time he is on the stage. The lady, Signora Fumagali de Giorgi, 
wao played the part of the heroine, Elisa, was extremely nervous at first, 

it cathered courage as she proceeded, and developed the powers of her 


high soprano voice, and her proficiency as a singer, in the cxecution of 
some extremely difficult vocal exercises, which gained for her considera- 


ble applause. Her final air, ‘‘Non piu, Non piu,’’ was the most effective 


and was faultlessly execute l. Signor Colombo, who played the part of 
Aurelio, was also extremely successful in a somewhat lugubrious and un- | 
grateful part. He po 3a baritone voice of good quality, and though 
his style lacks refinement, he sings with much expression and taste Brut 
as we shall have other rtunities of dwelling upon the merits «f 

I al artist sed, we will conclude this brief a id ssarily 
im fect yt ¢ that the performa ippea l to give 1 
ral satisfacti rr 1 ul anthem was sung at the clos f th opera 
by the whole strength of the company, Signora Fumagali singing the 
solo. ‘Columella’’ will be repeated this evening and to morrow. We 
would not omit to refer to a very remarkable scene in 4 mad-house,which | 
occupies the second act, and in which Columella’s humorous acting forms | 


a striking feature 


We hear that Messrs. Cramer, Beale, Chappell & Beale, our well known 


Lo oe 
aes 
music publishers, are likely, notwithstanding the one thousand guineas 


paid to Mr. Balfe for the copyright, to realise a large sum by the new 
f ‘*The Rose of Castille.’’ 


torm, and no places are to be had at the Lyceum, unless booked in ad- 


opera ¢ 


I It has completely taken the town by 
vance. Mr. Harrison and the Misses Pyne are the trump cards of this 
Bcason. 

Mr. Henry Stavely Thaddeus Warsaw King, who so distinguished him 
self at the last Cambridge examination, and at Mr. T. F. Beale’s amateur 
musical entertainment at the Brighton Pavilion (where it will be remem- 
bere he sang “Il Balene,’’ to the great surprise of all present), has just 
taken his M. D. degree, for, be it known, Mr. King, it is expected, will be 
a medical man of the ijirst water. On this hand, our metropolitan doctors 
do not disagree, but are unanimous 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, we cannot tell why, for the houses are al- 
ways crowded, intend withdrawing the ‘“lempest,’’ after next week, in 
favor of ‘Richard IT.’ t great gain, say we, for then we shall have Mrs 
Charles Kean in her inimitable impersonation of the bereaved Queen. 

At Sadler’s Wells, the revived comedy of ‘“The Clandestine Marriage’’ 
still runs, as it fairly deserves, a brilliant career. The play-going public 
think nothing of distance when a good and well-acted play is to be seen. 
We need not, th wonder that this suburban theatre is nightly 
crowded from the West-knd. 

The return of Madame Celeste to her own little Adelphi Theatre must 


have (notwithstanding the 


eretore, 


monetary crisis) materi lly improved the ex- 
Mr. Benjamin Webster joins her there next Monday, in a new 
French drama. 


chequer. 


Jullien is not doing over brilliantly at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
Jetty Trefftz isa sorry substitute for Madame Gassier. 
dues not appear to have cut his eye, or, we should say, his wisdom-teeth> 
this year. 4 


Mdlle 


The Great Vons- 


[tis useless to argue the existence of light, or to record the fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williuns are triumphant wherever they go, and the 
regret is that they cannot co everywhere. 

fhe great Sams is still in town. 

Mr. Roberts is successfully starring and banking in the North. 
| Frederick Lablache writes to the papers, stating that his father, the 
| vreat basso, instead of being worse, is much better. 


All the town and provincial papers, whether Whig, Conservative, or 


If the pickpocket is a thief, or | 
the tradesman who palms off upon his customers adulterated goods, what, | 


and the present running tale, in ‘‘The | 


e dranaa, that such a practice | 


By all means let Mr. ‘Tom | 
et any other writer, have awarded to them the full meed of | 


} 
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i 
| Alwyn’s time these distinguished persons were styled Portgraves, an, 
| 
| 


| pression in her favor. 


| to its full extent 





Dee. 5, 


rood will for Mr Arcedeckne in re the 


} Democratic, go in with hearty 


tort} 
coming election at Harw The ‘“Iimes’” came out extraordj my 
| strong last Monday 4 
On Thursday, the 26th1 [r. Arcedeckne takes the chair at th 
neal. di rr of the Lond y t Clu held at Willis’s or Almack 


Rooms 


Mr. Willert Beale, with Messrs. Sims h 8, ‘Tennant, and a host os 


OT ft 


j d ’ ta 
| lent, is doing good business in the Provinces 
| Mr. James Anderson’s beautiful play of “Cloud and Sunshine’ wit} 
P . ne UD 
himself as the twin heroes, and Miss Agnes Elsworthy as the heroine, ha 
¢, hag 


turned the auriferous wheel: of-fortune straight into the already well-lined 
coffers of ‘‘nautical’’ Mr. John Douglas, the enterprising less 
Royal National Standard Theatre. 

The First Lord Mayor of London.—Henry Fitz Alwyn, draper, was the 
first Lord Mayor of London. Hewas appointed by King Richard i First 
| in the year 1189, and continued in office twenty-four years, Before Fitz 


e Of the 


1 in 


the reign of William the Conqueror, Provosts. In the year 1208 the citj- 


zens obtained a charter to choose a Mayor for themselves annually. 
Origin of the Office of Lord Mayor.—**The charter of John, dated 9th May, 
1207, by which the Office of Mayor was first constituted, grants to the 
’ from among themselves, every 
year, a Mayor, who should be faithful and discreet, and fit to govern the 
City ; so that, when choosen, he be presented to the king, or his justiciar 
(if the king should not be present), and take his oath of fealty ; and that 
it should be lawfal for them, at the end of the year, to remove hin and 
substitute another, if they would, or the same to remain, being q ily pre- 
The same terms are contained in Henry III,’s second 
charter (dated Feb. 18, A.R.11) ; but as to who are meant by the te 
barons in these charters, whether the aldermen or the citizens, there 
me doubt. 
The Procession by Water. —According to Lambert, in his “History of | 


sented as before. 


Tm of 


seems 


so 


4ONn- 
don,’ the custom of the Lord Mayor elect being rowed in a barge to West - 
minster, in order to qualify himself for his office, took its rise in the year 
1454, when John Norman, the new mayor, built an elegant barge at his 


own expense ; and his example was followed by the several City companies 
who attended him in their respective barges, magnificently painted 
decorated with flags and streamers. 

Anchors for the Leviathan. —The experiments in order to test the anchors 
selected by Mr. Brunel for the Leviathan steam-ship have been carried on 
for several days, at the hydraulic proof-house, Woolwich Dockyard. The 


and 


result has proved that the anchors selected were capable of sustaining a 
strain much above the ordinary proof. ‘The first anchor broke at a strain 
of 94 tons, in consequence of defective workmanship ; but the second an- 
chor, weighing four tons, sustained a strain of 101 tons, when it broke. 
from the power of the pressure, which was 90 per cent. over proof 

The following is a fair sample of the comments on the performances of 
Mdlle. Piccolomini by the principal London journals :— 


La Traviata. —The entrance of Madlle. Piccolomini at once made an im- 
Her figure is small, graceful, and ‘distinguished,’ 
her countenance is pleasing and vivacious, and as she tripped upon the 
stage, amid her guests, there was a sprightliness in her manner that gained 
all sympathies, and that found its vocal expression in the second verse of 


| the Bacchanalian song, with which Violetta follows the first verse, sung 


by Alfred. The pretty recklessness with which this little ebullition of 
gaiety took place, raised a loud burst of applause, and the verse was una- 
nimously encored. The final movement at the end of the sceria, in the 
first act, when Madille. Piccolomini’s pure soprano voice was exerted in the 
production of the sweetest notes, brought down the curtain amid general 
sounds of approval, but it was not as yet that her great triumph was at- 
tained. It was in the second act, when the interview with the elder Ger- 
mont is over, and Violetta takes leave of Alfred with the concealed inten- 
tion of never seeing him again, that her histrionic force was first displayed 
Sueh a tone of anguish—of abandonment to the senti- 
ment of the moment—was thrown into the single line— 
‘‘Amami, Alfredo, quant’ io t’ amo! Addio!”’ 

that it thrilled through the whole body of the audience. The second 
great achievement was in the scene at Flora’s residence, when she is in- 
sulted by Alfred in the presence of the numerous party. Except im the 
Camille of Made. Rachel, we scarcely remember to have seen such an in- 
stance of the bodily frame breaking up, as it were, through the aggression 
of mental anguish. Madlle. Piccolomini trembled from head to foot un- 
der the influence of the insulting language—the hands clutched convul- 
sively and wandered about uncertain—it was evident that the mind was 
» absorbed in its own suffering as to have lost its control over the limbs 
In this situation she did not utter a note, but nevertheless she monopo- 
lised to herself all the attention of the public 
Lhe tottering step with which Madlle. Piccolomini (in the dying scene) 





endeavored to reach her chair, when the mal uly was at its he ight, was 
fine to the highest degree. Every spectator followed her movements wit 
i sort of nervousness, and audibly rejoiced when she was fairly seated, so 
obvious was the danger that she might fall exhausted in the midst of he 


eltforts 


Che shriek of supplication with which, after the return ot Alfred 


had again made life valuable, she charged her servant to visit the medical 


; nan with the words 


” 


‘‘Digli che vivere aneor vogl’ io, : 
was wonderful—it was really the expression of the drowning wretch, who 
proverbially clutches at a straw, and beautifully led up to the more Lyrical 
agony with which in the duet immediately following she bewails her hap- 
lass Jot in tones of impassioned grief 

E'ctraordinary Fight between a Lion and a Tiger. 


. one Tre . a Laan { 
Ratcliff Highway, the other day, was sold to Mr. Edmonds, who Keeps 4 


The tiger which escaped in 


menagerie in Birmingham ; and on Monday it joined the menagerie at 
West Bromwich. 


two compart: nts, the adjoining den being occupied by avery fine lion, 


It was placed in one of the ordinary carriages, one 0! 
6 or 7 years old, for which Mr. Edmonds gave £800 3 years ago. The at 
tendants had all left the menagerie to go to breakfast, when suddenly 
those in the carriage which the proprietors occupy were alarmed by aD 
They soon discovered the cause. The 
’ oF par- 


unusual outcry among the beasts 
newly bought tiger had burglariously broken through the ‘‘slide’ 
tition dividing his den from that of the lion, and had the latter in hie date 
The lion acted 
ly tamed 
advan- 


rible grasp. The combat which ensued was a terrific one. 
chiefly on the defensive, and as he had probably been considerably 
by his three years’ confinement, the newly imported tiger had the 
The lion's mane- 
assail 


tage. His attacks were of the most ferocious kind. 
saved his head and neck from being much injured,* but his savage ; 
ant at last succeeded in ripping open his belly, and then the poor anima 


The scene 


was at the tiger’s mercy. The lion was dead in afew minutes. 


was a fearful one. The inmates of every den seemed to be excited by the 
ju rte! 
inter- 


y sub- 


conflict, and their roaring and howling might have been heard a‘ 
Of course Mr. Edmonds and his men could not 
fere while the conflict lasted, but when the tiger’s fury had partl 
He must have used his pav® 
ed in rather! 


of a mile distant. 


sided, they managed to remove the carcase. 
as a sort of battering ram against the partition, as it was push 
For the future he will be confined in a carrii 
length, lined throughout with sheet iron. 


age’ of extra 
M 


than torn down 


K, 


me , > > a Tew Yor 
-Mr. Rives, of the Washington Globe, is in New ; ur 


Pigs and flimans 
icisms On 0 


and occasionally favors his friends with some sententious crit 
municipal affairs. Here is his last view: , 

‘‘T don’t believe in this feeding the poor from the public crib. 
noticed when we used to feed the hogs from a crib down in Vi but 
or three big hogs got all the corn and did well, and the rest got lean, sit 
they all staid in the lane where the corn was thrown, and never put ‘that 
nose to the ground to help themselves the whole winter. But those | in 
were turned out, and not fed from the crib, went off to the woods, chat 
the spring were all as fat as butter, and their tails curled so tig a ber 
they could hardly get their hind legs on the ground. — It is the = cna 
men as with pigs; if you want their tails to curl, you must make 


root for themselves, and not teach them to go to the crib.”’ ; no Tost. 
’ N. Y. Evening ! 


abroad 


] al way 
rginia, two 


A sensible wife looks for her employment at home—a silly one, 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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= [oUS ERUDITE NOTES, BY THK AUTHOR ; WHO, FRARING IB MIGHT NEVBR ATTAIN 
= ’ \UNUR OF A COMMENTATOR, 4S PERFORMED THAT OFFICK FUR MIMSELP.) 


STROPUE I. 
Water is not the best 
Of drinks, by a long chalk ;* 
Lawyers, old women, school-girls, and the rest, 
Can't beat a Frenchman when it comes to talk, 
In spite of all the Boston folks may say, 
I cannot think the poems 
Of Doctor ——— 
Are every bit as good 
As those of poor ‘Tom Hood. 
And should my muse attempt an equine lay, 
All other coursers to her seem less 
Than Ten Broeck’s Prioress. 
Ten Broeck, therefore, will L sing— 
Other bards may others praise— 
Jlis fame alone shall tune my sounding string ; 
His name inspire my lays— 
For liberal minds rejoice when he succeeds. 
Courteous, hospitable ne, 
Like his Batavian ancestry, 
Who crossed the swelling seas in other days, 
And planted Gotham, faucd for stormy-footed steeds. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
When Hudson and his stalwart men 
Detied the dangers of the stormy sca, 
The tirst of all the ‘Ten Broecks then 

Was in that gallant company ; 
And with Van Kortlandt’s band he farther pressed, 
‘Vo explore the noblest river of the West. 
But from assaults of stern calamity 
Human virtue is not free. 
‘Uhe uative spirits of th’ invaded land 
Arose, the new usurpers to withstand. 
In porpoise form, the Dutchmen they beguiled 
Into a whirlpool wild. 
High the wind, the sky was dark, 
Raging waves engulphed the fragile bark ; 
But Nicholas protects his child. 
No mermaid wafted ‘Ten Broeck, on her tail, 
‘lo Hellgate’s neighboring coast ; 
No sea-god was the stranger's host, 
Vo save him trom the angry gale ; 
But him triumphant to the sheltering shore, 
Back from the brink of fate his buoyant breeches bore.f 


STROPUE II. 

Then, high above the tide, 

He, in the solar ray, 

His dripping robes with grateful foresight dried ;t 
And afterwards, as grave historians say, 

Those conquering breeches won a mighty tract of land,§ 

Where now thin belles are seen * 
In endiess crinoline, 

And their attendant beaux 

In equally extraordinary clothes, 

And massive miles of stune and mortar stand, 
And many a@ noisy cart and disagreeable bus 
Provoke the ceaseless cus. 

There the noble savage, then 
Majestic, held his dirty state, 

And squaws rejoiced to tix the bat of men 
Upon their tawny pate ; 

And there the bear, reclining, sucked his paws, 
Where now (so wonderful the force 
Of ancicnt Cronos in his course— 

Making the great small, and the little great), 

The flyer, lightning-shod, the rapid wagon draws. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 
Ten Broeck, sprung frum such a sire,J 
Kecrossed the billows of the unfruitful main ; 
His patriot soul was all on fire 
In foreign climes to gain 
The self-same honors that kis coursers bore, 
So oft triumphant on theie native shore. 
What time the regions of the Sunny South 
Circled lis praise from mouth to mouth, 
And three-fold triumphs, in the arena won, 
Blazoned in gold, the name of Lexington. 
But checkered paths, and turns of fate— 
All mortal men await— 
fhorely wounded Castor’s pride, 
Uis claims for Humen’s set aside, 
And, moved with indignation great, 
‘The angry god denied his votary's prayer. 
Darkness ruled the earlier days ; 
Columbia gaped in sore amaze, 
And—blessed—the thrice uulucky mare. 
Her doubtful face scarce hid the grief within— 
With downcast eyes, she stood, and mourned her vanished tin. 


STROPHE ILI. 
fint Perseverance brings 
Her worshipper reward ; 
Aud Victory replumes her moulted wings, 
Showing new labors to the idle bard. 
Newmarket’s turf bebeld th’ auspicious day. 

Three mighty countries strain, 

Tie mastery to gain— 

With four times four and thirty feet 

Of coursers proud and fleet. 

Jo! ‘Ten Broeck bears the wished-for prize away, 

Physics the Doctor®*, frightens even Fright, 
Comes out at last all right. 

For joy, the drooping eagle screams, 
‘To sce his colors in the van ; 

And flaunts his pinions in the solar beams, 
Above the conquering man. 

The cheering cobbler pours its golden tide, 

To hail the long-desired success. 

The bard, himself, can really do vo less 
Than fill to Ten Broeck’s health, a brimming car, 
Aud toast his gallant mare with undissembled pride. 

Catera desunt. 

® Pindar aays (1st Olympic), that ‘‘water és a very good thing ;'’ but he 
must be understood to speak of the element as applied to purposes of navi- 
gation and ablution. The string of assertions, with which the poem opens, 
¥ exactly conformable to Pindar's manner; though their negative form 
rather resembles the method of Victor Hugo. 

| ‘But the most singular luck attended the great Ten Broeck ; who, 
falling overboard, was miraculously preserved from sinking by the multi- 
fude of his nether garmnts.'’—Knickerbocker’s History of New York, chap. 5. 

} Vide Knickerbocker, ut supra: ‘‘He was found, the next morning, busily 
drying his many breeches in the sunshine.'’ Grateful to the breeches for 
saving his life ; foresight, in anticipation of the next use he was to make of 
them, as related immediately after. 

§ “He produced his friend, Mynheer Ten Broeck, as the man whose 
breeches were to be used in measurement.’ '—- Knickerbocker, chap. 7, sub fine. 

To those who regard history trom a critical, rather than a romantic 
Joint of view, it may be well to observe that broecxen, according to strict 
etymology, means bridges, not breeches, and that én is not the numeral 
(which would be tien, in Dutch) but the dative case of the definite article 

t, here used with a locative power, as in French au pont. Ten Broeck 
“Means literally at the bridge. The first of all the Ten Broecks may have 
Seen a toll-m in; who kuows? Names have strange origins. The mag- 
Nicently aristocratic French appellations Zalleyrand and Zaillefer have been 
Proved to mean nothing more than Cooper and Smith. 

The invenious Diedrick has a way of mixing up real and burlesque 
ttyinologice, which is not the worst of his many bits of fan. Thus he 
Bives Van Zandt and Schuyler with scarcely any deviation from their true 
Meaning, while other lawes, like the oue iu question, are most ludicrously 
Perverted. 

* Cus, for curse ; a little Adolic dialect being required. 

‘d Lhe poet compares the career of ‘len Broeck to that of his ancestor, 
*40 emerged from trouble and shipwreck into great success and honor. 


a young lady of my acquaintance. 
specimen of the ‘schoolmaster abroad’ that you have ever met with. 


amine ieee 
The mythological illusions req ire no explanation Young artists are 
requested to observe the figut rf nbia, With h ands in he | i 
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bil the oD srities of this poem a5 bibl 


tinal; but its commonplaces, as having their origin 


Che reader will please to consider 
tations of the Greek ori 
rather in the standard Lnglish Pindarics 

S35 In some Oriental Janguage (Arabic probably), 
Doctor. . 


El Hakim means tie 


BALLOT. 

Fairport, Iowa, Nov. 12, 1857. 
Dear ‘‘Spirit.'’—Enclosed you will find an original piece of poetry, writ- 
ten and presented by a preacher and schoolmaster of this neigborhood to 
1 think you will say that it is the best 


A LEMONCHOLIC 


Yours respectfully, Jua Town. 
BALLOT OF THE CALEFORE BROTHERS 
1 Ly up nearer Brother nearer 
fur my Lims are groing Cold 
for i feel thi Presants Dearer 
When thine arms a round me fold 


2 ‘lell my father when you greet him 
that in deth i Prade for him 
Praid one day that i might meet him 
In that world thats free from sin 

& ‘Tell my mother beven Bless hur 


That she now is gittiug oald 
That her Child wood gladly kist hur 
Whenn his Lips grew Pail and Cold 
4 Tell hur she must kiss my Chilldren 
Like the kiss i Last inbrast 
Hold them as when Last i held them 
foldid Clostly too my Brest 
5 give them early to thare maker 
Pooting all hir trust im god 
And he never will forsake hur 
for he says sow in bis word 
6 tell my sister i rem: mber 
Evry Cindly Parting word 
that my hart has Benn kept tender 
With the thots thare memary sturd 
Tell i never Reaclit that haven 
Whare i saught the glitring dust 
But i have gaind a porte called heven 
Whare the goald will never Rust 
8 Harken Brother Closely harken 
Tiss my wife i speak of know 
Tell o tell hir how i mis hur 
Whenn the feever Burnt my Brow 
9 Hark Brother ketch each whisper 
Dont forget a single word 
How in deth my eys did glisen 
With the tears hir memary sturd 
10 All my Childreen Heven Bless them 
Thay Recall my Life to me 
Wood i once more Cood Coress them 
Eare i sink in too the see 
11 ‘Twas for them i crost the otion 
What my hops ware ill not tell 
But thave gaind an orfents Portion 
Yet he dooeth all things well 
12 Urge them to secure an intrust 
for thay will meet thare father thare 
Christ ju Jesus thrue Repentance 
Will secure to Each a share 
13 Hark i heare my Savior Speaking 
Tiss his vois I know sow well 
When ime gon o dont be weeping 
srother heres my Last fare well 
14 iam Diing Brother Diing 
Soon you will miss me frm your Birth 
then my form will soon Be liing 
neath the otions Brina Serf 


~y 








THE CHURCH, THE DRAMA, AND THE OPERA. 


LECTURE BY DR. FRANCIS BEFORE THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 








A lecture on the above named subjects was delivered on the evening of 
the 24th before the New York Historical Society, inthe new building of 
that institution. The lecture was for the beactit of the contingent fund, 
and judging from the large attendance, was one of the most profitable 
which has yet been given. Among the audience was Charles Mackay, the 
popular English poet and journalist, and several prominent members of 
the society. Although it was announced that the church and the opera 
would form part of the subject, yet the lecture was mainly devoted to a 
history of the drama in New York. The extended acquaintance which 
Dr. Francis had through his profession with members of the histrionic 
profession, and the remarkable tenacity of a memory full of interesting in- 
cidents, rendered this part of the lecture peculiarly interesting. 

After a sketch of the history of the church in New York he proceeded to 
speak of the drama as follows :— 

The transition, said he, is not altogether violent, in leaving one species 
of instruction for another—in dismissing the system of school education 
and taking up the stage, so long reckoned a source of useful knowledge, 
and by many still deemed capable of becoming an enlightened monitor. 
But with the drama, as with many other subjects that properly belong toa 
discourse accommodated to this occasion, lam subjected to a painful 
brevity ; for what adequate notions can be imparted within the few mo- 
ments at command, of the dramatic occurrences of New York during the 
past fifty years? It has so happened that for forty years of my life | have 
been, with slight intermissions, the medical adviser and physician of many 
of the leading heroes of the sock and buskin, from the arrival of the great 
George Frederick Cooke in 1810, to the departure of the classical Macready 
in 1849 ; and I am apprehensive that of all the individuals commemorated 
in Dunlap’s biography of Cooke, I am perhaps the sole survivor. I can- 
not say that I have ever been stage struck or dramatically mad in my ad- 
miration of the histrionic profession ; yet as one ever gratified with the 
displays of intellectual power, I have experienced the raptures inspired by 
geuius, ina vocation which, while it holds the mirror up to nature, is the 
acknowledged school of oratory, and has received in all ages among the 
refined, the countenance and support of many of the loftiest minds and 
most sympathyzing hearts, I think it not too much to say that my prefes 
sional intercourse with actors has enabled me to obtain a view of dramatic 
character and dramatic life which could scarcely be expected to fall within 
the scope of the mere beholder of scenic representation, who never perhaps 
had passed behind the foot-lights, or been familiar with that condition of 
physical and mental toil which the ceremonies and performances due to 
‘‘personation’’ impose on the feelings of the successful artist. I take it 
for granted that no intelligent man will hold in doubt the fact, that the 
life of the player is one of severe trial, of great demands on the physical 
powers, of incessant mental anxiety, and of precariousrewards. Yet have 
I known many members of that calling filled with the largest benevolence, 
and enriched with the graces which dignify human nature. The actor's 
life is especially subjected to the caprices of fortune ; the platform on 
which he stands is ever uncertain ; as a general truth, he encounters ad- 
versity with more than ordinary fortitude. 1 have known many instances 
of this nature ; the mimic world has its stern realities not less than the 
actual, and the wardrobe no more protects itsdenizen than do the com- 
mon habiliments of the ordinary citizen. ‘The life of an actor,’’ says a 
modern essayist of the school of English undetiled, “is a severe trial of 
humanity. His temptations are many; his fortitude, too, often ineffec- 
tual ; his success precarious. If he be resolute, uncontaminated by the 
society of his associates, and a genuine artist besides, he is worthy not only 
the praise of the moralist, but also deserving the admiration of the critic. 
The prejudice against the profession, like most prevailing prejudices, is 
founded on general truth ; but it is frequently absurd and baseless.’’ If 
the stage has fallen from its high estate, and failed to raise the genius and 
to mend the heart, to elevate the mural sentiment by heroic action and 
sublime example, let not its gad decline rest solely with the representatives 
of Shakspeare and Jonson ; Pad something be ascribed to the revolutions of 
taste and to the mutability of popular opinion ; but more than all, let us 
suffer withiu ourselves the chagrin of seif condemnation, like the dyspeptic 
patient, who, in searching for the causes of his own horrors, finds them to 
have origiuvated from the pernicious aliment in which Lis disturbed pro- 
peusities had led him most unwittingly to indulge. ‘The love of the 





dram \,"’ says the poct Campbell, ‘‘is a public instinct, that requires to be 








| master is abroad 


arn! . sit } ys ‘ > 
re ated, but is too deep for eradication Il am no such b rot for the 
stare coutinues ie, lu say that itis me ssurily a school ol morals ; 
for, OY bad Dal tit may bes le tl 1 and | think, on the 
Viol tial ft ' Lra r follows thau Jeads public mot ls.”” The 
lrama ts | , | ) } : | 
Mb Coes , . : y human | - it has v accommoda 
tions, but its Origin 1s in the hus heart In its nature it is the con- 
centration and the exposition of th passions and the doings of man, Let 


it cherish ui lelity to its great trust; let it so conduct itself as not to fall 

below the intelligence of its arbitrators, never forgetting that the school- 

‘The remedy is within grasp, and its restoration is nob 

altogether a thing of fancy. The scholar, however ‘fastidious, cannot 

wholly disregard a theme which found favor among the lucabrations of 

the mighty Warburton ; he who would penetiate into the ethics of human 

life need not suffer apprehension of evil from studics which absorbed many 

of the precious hours otf the great moralist Johnson, nor can the Christian 

philosopher be afraid to reasou on the subject with the example before 
him of Young, the successful author of the ‘Revenge,’ and the poet of 
the ‘Night ‘Thoughts,’ a work whose devotional excellence bas made ita 

manual of closest study to millions of human souls wherever revealed 

truth has been recognized. Tam not s0 contident as to presume that 

what I may utter can have avy influence on a New York community, 

either on the fortunes or destiny of the stage. It has been decried by the 

best of men, and it has been countenanced by the wisest. 1t was formerly 

supported by religious partialities, aud every body is aware that it owes 
its origin to religion, and that the first actors were priests or missionaries, 

An illiterate multitude were thus enlightened, and theclergy, with an in- 

herent sagacity, represented the wonders of belief and the actions of the 
gods inappropriate temples. bor a long while it was a school of instrue- 

tion, and tor manners and behavior, and on this account the stage is still 
higher to be appreciated. Shakspeare has taught more history to the 
masses than all the schoolmasters, from the time when the first pedagogue 
was Installed, and Lord Chestepticld’s dicta: have proved a niere cipher 
compared to the operations which scenic influence has wrought im mollify- 
ing the intercourse of society. Yet there is a progress in relinement which 
eclipses the exhibition of the stage, and he whose mind is siored with 
much knowledge will abandon theatricals as having lost their former in- 
terest with him. It certainly is a foe to hypocrisy, and (hat alone, with 
the real philanthropist, is no small recommendation. lt proves a won- 
drous relict to the laborious man and (he worn intellect, and is a happy 
succedancum for diversisns less bencticial to good morals aud good health, 
Grant that the sphere of the stage is indeed local, and its displays fuga- 
cious, yet it leaves a lasting impression on the human heart. Its rich li- 
terature bears the impress of genius, and cannot be overlooked by the ac- 
complished scholar. But 1 must break off here. Let those who would 
raise an indiscriminate outcry against the stage read the calm and dispas- 
sionate address of Dr. Bellows, lately delivered in the Academy of Music, 
before the Dramatic Fund Association. The history of the first introdue- 
tion of the stave in the American colonies is full of perplexity, Dunlap, 
our leading dram tic historian, in his work on the American Theatre, a 
performance of acknowledged merit, has blended his facts with so many 
errors that we strive in vain to derive from his pages a true knowledge of 
the subject. He was doubtless led into most of bis difficulties by too great 
reliance on the story given by Burk, in his History of Virginia. IL have 
endeavored to make the case clearer, and have sought out curious facts in 
Parker's News boy. ‘The introduction of the drama in the American co- 
lonies was in this city, on Monday evening, the 26th of February, 1750, 
in & convenient room for the puipose, in one of the buildings which had 
belonged to the estate of Rip Van Dam (a renowned Knickerbocker) im 
Nassau street. ‘The play was the historical tragedy of ‘‘Richard the 

Third,"’ written oiginally by Shakspeare and altered by Colley Cibber, 
under the m nagement of Lewis Hallam, whose family consisted of his 
wife, ason Lewis, and a younger son, Adam, with a niece, Miss Hallam. 
His elder son, Lewis, was but twelve years of age. Dunlap says that he 
made his first appearance in September, 1752, at Williamsburg, in Virgi- 
nia. The younger, Adam, appeared in October, 1753, in this city, in the 
character of Tom Thumb. He had a daughter, who became Mrs. Mattocks 
in England. {It may be that this compiny, under manager Hallam, ap- 
peared nextin Williamsburg ; but on the 15th of April, 1754, they opened 
in Philadelphia with the ‘‘ Fair Penitent.’’ We have not before us the 
cast of the play (‘Richard the Third’’) enacted in this city. It possesses 
80 many drimatis persone, that we have little doubt that several of the 





company had to take double parts. Rigby, we may safely infer, enacted 
Richard Third. ‘There was no accommodation of boxes, only pit and gal- 
lery. There was no farce after ‘Richard Third.'’ The permission for the 
performance was given by the British Governor, Clinton. Lewis Hallam, 
at the age of twenty-nine, appeared in *‘Lord Ogleby’’ the year after tho 
comedy was written, in 1767. This part he played for forty years; the 
last time in the Park thertre, im 1807, and vitnesses of this fact still sur- 
vive. Manager Hallam died in Philadelphia in 1808. This company was 
generally designated by the name of the Old American Company, and 
Hallam the father of the American stage. ‘Thus it appears that this city 
has enjoyed the drama for upwards of one hundred years. Of that fifty 
which had passed away before the establishment of our Historical Society 
L intend not now to enlarge. Suflice it to say, as to the character and 
abilities of the performers of the American company our oldest pliygoers 
were often heard to speak in terms of highest approbation ; and when we 
enumerate Hallam, Henry, Harwood, Jefferson, Cooper, Fennell, Jobn- 
stone, Hodgkinson and his wife, Mrs. Oldmixon and Mrs. Merry, we need 
not apprehend that their plaudits were unmerited. The namcs of several 
of these efficient actors of the olden times may be seen recorded on the 
bills which announced the arrival of Cooke. ‘To one who eontemplates 
the progress of art and education in our land, it will at once occur that 
with theatricals, as with instruction generally, we depended almost alto- 
gether upon supplies from abroad. Our preachers, our professors in col- 
leges, our artists, our books were rarely indigenous, and the stage illus- 
trates our early reliances on the mother country in an equal, if not in a 
greater degree, than in any of the other vocations of busy life. If our 
condition was once so restricted that farmer Giles imported from beyond 
the seas wooden axe handles when the country was overrun with foresta, 
surely it may be pronounced to have been admissible that a trathful Cor- 
delia might be included among importable articles for the praiseworthy 
design of disciplining the humanities of the man of refinement. 

At the time of the first representation of **Richatd the Third,’’ animad- 
versions appeared on the corruptions of the stage; but, in its defence, 
Whitfield is cited in its behalf, inasmuch as be had ascribed his inimitadle 
gesture and bewitching address to his having acted in his youth; and the 
writer moreover ad !s, with great earnestness, that the abuse of a thing 
against its use is no argument, as there is nothing in this world but must 
fall before such demolishing kind of logic. ‘There was little dramatic cri- 
ticism, however, among us in the early days of the theatre. 

‘The chronicler who would be faithful to the history of the stage in New 
York would be compelled to say something concerning that period which 
elapsed between the commencement of the great American war of 1776 
and its end in 1783. During that interval the English plays of Garrick, 
Foote, Cumberland, Coleman, O’ Keefe, Sheridan and others, reached frona 
time to time this country, and were enacted by the officers of the army 
and navy, by select aids in private or social circles ; and a remarkable 
peculiarity of the times seems to have been. that it was quite 4 common 
circumstance to appropriate or designate some leading or prominent im- 
dividual among the inhabitants of the city as the character drawn by the 
dramatist abroad. Qui capit, ile facit. Thus, when the Busy Body ap- 
peared, it was thought that Dr. Atwood would be the best exampler of it, 
Atwood, as all who hear me probably know, was the first practitioner of 
medicine in this city who regularly assumed, by advertisement, the fune- 
tions of male accoucheur. He obtained confidence, notwithstanding the 
novelty of the attempt. Atwood knew everything of every family, ho 
abounded in anecdote, but his company was more courted than admired. 
He at the one time possessed, by inheritance, great wealth, but died poor, 
through the conduct of his son Charles. 

When ‘‘Langh and Grow Fat’’ appexred, the public said it well fitted 
the case of Mortier. He was a cheerful old gentleman and paymaster t 
the British army ; but the leanest of ali human beings, according to the 
MS. I lately inspected of Mr. John Moore. Hoe was almost diaphanous, 
Mortier built the great mansion on the Trinity church grounds, to. which 
I have already alluded in my account of Col. Burr's residence. It would 
seem that during these times an “‘Ode to Love'’ was recited ; the sympa- 
thetic public aseribed it to old Judge Horsmanden, so famous in the Negre 
Plot, who had married at seventy years of age. The “Wheel of Fortune’ 
was made applicable to Governor Gage, who had arrived in this country 
as a captain in 1756, in the old Fiench war, and in 1775, was commander- 
in-chiet of the British army. The ‘‘Male Coquette’ was by a sort of una- 
nimous concurrence applied to James Sith, the brother of the historian 
of New York. the man whom I described in my sketch of Christopher Colles 
as writing madrigals for the young ladies. He must have pursucd the 
game nearly half a century. : 

When Anacreen Moore visited this city in 1892-3, Smith had the teme- 
rity to offer with renewed vigor his oblations on thre altar of love. i knew 
him well. He was an M.D. of Leydeo. When professor of chemistry in 
Columbia College, then called King's, bis fiowery diction with the stu- 
dents greatly disturbed both analysis and synthesia. ‘* Hempstead Plains’ 
was brought forward in those times, most probably an indigenous work. 





[t is adirmed that it alluded to one ef the prominent members of the Beek- 
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years, t L é 
the arts, edited by Dr. Peter Irving, and the New York 

edited by Wm. Colemat were ft prom nt paper , t or 
like regular theatrical criticisms were publistied in the for L series of 
articles on plays and actors was ted in 1802-3 < » of 


Jonathan Oludstyle. At the time of their appearance they were generally 
ascribed to the acce mplished editor, Dr. Irving, who enjoy i rreat dis 
tinction for classical acquisition and belles-lettres knowledge. 1 knew him 
only in his advanced life, when illness had nearly exhausted his trame 
yet he was most eourteous, refind, and engagi Years elapsed before 
the real author became known. They are, I believe, among the earliest 
literary efforts of our countryman, Washington Irving, then in about the 
nineteenth year of his age. ‘hese criticisms were not wanting in free ani- 
madversion ; yet betrayed something of that genial humor which soamply 
abounds in several of the subsequent writings of that eminent author 

Coleman, a man of culture and of impulse, often supplie! the city with 
his lucubrations, and aimed to settle all other criticisms by his individual 
verdict. He was often furnished with articles of peculiar merit on acting 
and actors, by Jobn Wells, the renowned lawyer, by Wm. Johnson, the 
well-remembered reporter, and by our lamente! Anthony Bleecker. Will 
Wizzard, in the Salamagunidi of 1807, also favored the town with two or 
three theatricals on the histrionic talents of the old Park theatre. 

The lecturer here went into a detailed criticism of the merits and pecn- 
liar characteristics of some of the most prominent actors who have tigured 
on the New York stage, and related a nurfiber of interesting incidents il 
lustrative of their career. At the conclusion of the lecture, the audience 
enjoyed themselves for some time in the inspection of the excel ent collec- 
tion of paintings belonging to the society. N. ¥.H 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


BY MARRY HIEOVER 
Byron, however vituper itive m iv have been his writi igs—however de- 
precatory of his fellow-man—at least knew his subject; and knowing it, 


or rather him. as he did, and entertaining the conviction that 
“Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgusé, 


Degraded mass of animated dust, 


“. 2 : } ie alt ‘ bt ene facktue d . ental 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that a man with such feeling should wish 
to prove whether amidst other nations he mig ind achange for the 





better. Mistaken sophist that he was, if entertaining such hope! Could 
he not recall to mind that he had read in his youth, 








*“Celum, non anim tant, qui tra ire currunt’’ ? 

He found it something like this: he found thatin all civilized nations 
selfishness is the leading principle ; he could tind a change in manners, in 
habits, and inclime: he could tin! an earthly paradise, 

W here all, save the spirit of man, is divine ;’ 
but the spirit of man does not change with pla man st s man, wit 
all bis seliishness, pride, vanity, ingratitude, and want off , 

‘Thy love is lust, thy friendsbip alla it, 

Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit 
The coloring is somewhat high, we mustadinit ; but, as apicture of man, 
the likeness is pretty nearly cor We cannot, at the same time, but 
be astunished to hear a man so gifted as was Byron—a man who, whatey 
his general character might have been, still was alive to many of ¢ 
finest attributes of the mind —Say, In LIS elegy on bis log, where, speak 
ing of him as a friend, 

**T never k ew but one, a 1 here he ics 

What could fill the mind of man, snd the mind of such aman as Byron, 

with so forlorn an idea’ t couid be buttl working Of & diste mpered 
brain. Many aman has been, is, and will be, jleft without friends ; for 
let.a man be supposed, or known, to have become poor, however nume- 
rous bis sci disent friends may have been, they will all quithim. as they 


do London or a watering place, when either ceases to afford them plea- 
gure ; silil &@ man Must be pecuilariy among his humerons 
acquaintance, he has not found ove friend. And if he bas, sad must be 
his fate if he is compelled, in the bitterness of Lis heart, to exclaim with 


Macduff, 








‘‘What! not one left? 

Right as Byron may have been in hisestimation of man, and the phases 
of character exhibited by him, there are those possessing attributes of 
mind and heart that challenge our admiration. In my more humble 
sphere never anticipating such friends as our poet might expect to possess, 
I have not, like him, been disappointed ; but with thankfulness say it, I 
have met with many kind friends, and cherish the hope that I retain some 
still, Why, the poor ascan scarcely say be has notafriend. If Byron 
expected to find as much devoted attachment from man as he did from 
his dog, he expected too much : . 

‘*His honest heart is all Lis master’s own ; 

He iabors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone.”’ 
It is not to be expected that man Will De thus devoted to one of his own 
race; but if enough friendship exists to induce an act of kindness when 
wanted, we are not alone in the worid. Yet, on the otherhand, we must 
admit that kindness is not a predominant attribute of the human mind 
The child is born with, or at least so iows he has the germ in him of 
selfistness, wilfulness, and tyranny: it ‘grows with his growth, and 
strengthens with his strength. The laws prevent any overt acts of ty 
ranpny to each other; the mind of man, therefore, gives us but too sure 
signs of how it is constituted, by his mode of treating the damb part of 
creation, who have not the same laws for their protection 
a certain degree they are protected; but the protection only goes so far 
as to prevent our being shocked by any exhibition of gross brutality in our 
public ways. ‘These refiections will bring us, by degrees, to the considera- 
tion of the subject of this article, namely, the Treatment of Animals. 


The ‘‘melancholy Jacques’ begins his category of the different stages of | 
man’s life with ‘‘First, the infant mewllng and puking in the nurse’s | 


arms.’ It will be found that, so soon as it gets strong enough for the 
feat, the first thing he does is to attempt at ieast to searify the nurse’s 
face, unless its will be complied with—a hopeful sign of the disposition 
he will show in after-life ; but we will get tae ,oung gentleman on his 
legs, and, having the use of them, and his voice also, the toy he will first 
covet will probably be that emblem of authority. a whip; the next thing, 
something to exercise it apon—this will doubtless be a wooden horse. 
Mark how the young tyrant slashes away on his inanimate slave. Next, 


probably, comes the rocking-horse; this he can ride, and we might sup- | 


pose the pleasure of the exercise would suffice: not so; the larger the 
horse, the Jarger, in his idea, is required the whip, without which he 
would not give a farthing for the horse; he would tire of it in two days; 
hearing the lashing of the whip is the chief pleasure ; in this he is proba- 


bly encouraged ; 80, as he finds he is thought a very tine fellow for lashing | 


the inanimate source of his gratification, is it to be wondered at if he ty- 
Tannizes afterwards in like manner over any living animal that is unfor- 
tunate enough to come under his jurisdiction? Were the inborn feelings 
and disposition of man those of kindness, no doubt the bias of the young 
mind would be to cherish and pet an animal devoted to his amusement. 
A dog, with or without an ass ora pony, are the first animals that are 
subjected to his whims and caprices ; that they rarely resent his petty ty 
ranny seems a type of the generous disposition inherent in most animals 
The same deg tiat would probably snap at, or bite, a man offending him, 
will patiently bear all kinds of teasing, annoyance, and even hurt from 
hig young owner; his only mode of showing his displeisure is moving off 
—a bright les t ? 

vent themselves on the defenceless. This is shown in a remarkable de 


gree by faCe-Horees » however savage some Of them may be naturally, o1 
r re’ try ‘ i? ty | } , . . H v1 
from trestment, th ry iO has the care of them can d» anything he 


pleas 3 with them; the urchin whois not high eno zh ww take off or put 


on a head collar, is frequcntly seen clamberiog Up into the manger to ef- 


fect his purpose ; bal Wilia worse that, wita his heal louse. would. in 
» | onl - é a7? 9 ° 

stable phrase, ‘‘eat’’ any ; vuinan if he came witiin his wh This 
arises from his never having been coer hurt, or inaterially agnoyed by 


the boy : he has probably ndared all these from man. But let not t 
circumstsaice be attributed to the eo, | 


his 


‘ling or disposition the boy 


Trainers know quite well what boys a wid therefore neve iow them 
to be fur one moment alone with a ho . if they did, the love of 
mischief, of tormentin:. of tyranuy, anu ing in many e4s¢s to eruelty 
vould soon cause the stable to be ia an uproar, and probably some of th 
boys t«.be injured or killed. I hardly SAW 2a bo tit to be « ttrusted 
alone with any an mal ‘ boys wiil commit most uaneard of crnelt e3 va 
any animal they dare s ibject to such ti wnt: cruelty is fun to the 
they deiight in it: it is born in and with tl. : he 


Nor is the unfortunate 


me il ever tree from Oppression. What hovs do from a love of mischiet 
man does from avarice, vanity, or for the gratitieat; nof his own wishes 


or pleasures, at the frequent expense of the suff 
owner of, or any animate object subject to him 
One would suppose thaf 


f 


Che animal he is 


in cases where a wan makes a livelihood by the 


Itis true, to | 


an not to suffer, as we daily see, his ill passion to | 


sertions " Wl, hew ¢ like attachment to, and 
creat very 
vo Laily 4 ‘ 
bi ral v dies e Ss to 
4 ] yen? 7 ; 
vill Vv y +4 na tilts 18 
t ' < to his cruelty aud ay 
1 ) 7 > | ‘ , } 
ny k lred brutes may it ; Ish for shame, 
or less will be found t > the mind of man We hear of 
the Arab’s fonduess for his hors rear that heis fondled by the family 
ir his ali but sharing th t with them; so fir we are tempted to 


ulmire the conduct of the wild and swarthy denizens of the desert ; but if 
what we hear of the wonderful endurance of the Arab horse be true, of 
his being able to go such unheird-of distances beneath a burning sun, 
without his bridle being drawn to aiford him refreshment of any sort, 
c t be demanded of him, or his capability of performing them 
ot be known If not true, the great endurance of the Arab horse 
is a deception practised by the natives of the country to enhance the esti- 
mation of the breed of their horses ; if true, it shows that avarice, vanity, 
i rest iniluence the Arab about the same as they do the Englishman, 
and his petting his horse andaccustominz him to be familiar is something 
on a par with the Irishman petting his pig; he looks to him to pay “the 
rint,’’ and can make no profit of any capability he possesses, otherwise l 
think we may feel certain pigzy’s bones, sinews, and muscles would be 
taxed equal The camel and dromedary have 





iliy with those of the horse. 
ings in fall proportion to those of the horse. ‘The heavy Bac- 
is loaded with the tent utensils, provisions, and water for the 
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family, and, lastly, with the junior branches of that family also; with 
this he has to travel arid deserts, with only the prickly unsavory (shrubs 
they cannot be called) he meets with on his way for his support; these 
failing, a few dates must suffice, and for water he must trust to the pecu- 
liar furmatioa of his stomach for a supply during, perhaps, many days’ 
travel. Itis true that the peculiar internal construction of the animal 
enables it to bear privations to an extent that no other creature can ; but 
be it observed that though he can - this without absolute lasting injury 
or death, his sufferings are great ; tl e only difference being, other animals 
V« ia 


such privations, @vhile the camel survives them ; such ts 


l But there are varieties of the 


nel as a beast of barthen. 
sel genus with much higher pretentions and attributes ; of these are 








the dromedaries of different breeds; these are far lighter than the ordinary 
camel; of these the Mahairy are those most esteemed for purposes where 
fleetuess is required. Even at such distance, that curse of horses, namely, 
matches agaiust time, are frequently performed by dromedaries. I have 
no authority on which I can rely as to the amount of speed exhibited on 
such occ. : it L have assurance quite certain that, in the case of 
couriers, and on occasions where the will of lordly man gratities his im 
patience wit t hesitation as regards mercy, gthese light-riding animals 
will trot from nine to ten miles per hour, very rarely halting ; thus on 
$ $ ‘inly as is their appearance, has been Known to do 
ifty miles in an incredibly short space of time, and that 
> § c tuatis, witnouc halting for the night, or for a longer space 
sn sulfices to take a little necessary nourishment; many, lam 
t iny a horse here, r recover the effects of over-exertion 
Phe reindes = the sole animal, barring dogs, that the Liplander 
sSesses, ani turnishing him with all the few wants of life required, one 
would suppose would claim the treatment of a friend, 
: And have those claims allowed ;”’ 
but hn he is harnessed to the slelze, and the gowl often urges the poor 
ist to unnat certion, which Nature has not farnished him with the 
poWers of ex ug without snifering from their effects 
tits » ria, in sor ts of that drealfully st | yuNntry 
‘ ince of t ro ls and families eit <5 iV 
> ‘ > u ils ~ fi S aiwWaVs A SIMIC lea i fr it, 
se st ss ay be relied on. ‘I ead iay sihile at my speaking 
the ste sof adogas I id of that of a horse; but L can only 
teil that dogs will have 1 eaks at times, and if the leader shows 
t suightest lncitnat on to play t freaks, th thers immediately fol- 
vihisexample. The reader may again smile when I talk about dogs 
5 Vay ; Dut they will so at times; and as th ian sits on the 
selon, he has not mach control over them ; the conduct of the leader in- 
5 that of the others far more than does any effort of the man.  In- 
Stu > ra of ozs thusr Inning away, a idc tpsizing thie sleigh, 
siedge, over some precipice, to the loss of the luad, and, bably 
: (the man. Few persons are aware of the strength of dogs in 
raughe When I was at Mons, in Belgium, or French Flanders, I laily 
saw a taan who with bis dogs nearly supplied the whole town with coal 
I “7 the pits; his team was six, and his resular lowi half a ton; his dogs, 
to his cre ) | 





: acd in the best p sible condition, and when he had dis- 
posed of his lowd. he jumped in the dog-wagon, and away his dogs went 
( ivi : ii pick of hounds. Lam happy to bring 
ling for, and gratitude to, animals whose exertions 
supported himseif and family. Doubtless many instances are to be found 
among the millions who use animals for a similar purpose, or rather with 
& similar intent, who treat their willing slaves with considerabte kindness 
and humanity ; but ** 


like a 
I 


Js us 


forward this man's fee 


ne swallow does not makea summe neither does 
ih average of one man in a hundred rescue his fellow-men from the just 
charge of cruelty and oppression, either from a brutal disposition, avarice, 
4 determination to gratity self, at the expense of suffering to the animals 
hey hay € control over, or from the far more despicable and less justifiable 
ieeiing of vanity 
We have thus travelled from the torrid to the frigid zone, and have 
found the same animus in man, be he a denizen of cither. We might ex- 
| pect in distant regions, among wild tribes, it would be so; but in Eng- 
land? enlightened and highly edueated England, where the rage for edu- 
| cation runs so high, that thousands will be furnished to found an educa- 
tioual school, wien hundreds would be doled out unwillingly to supply 
| the means of supporting nature. If you conld do both, it would be well ; | 
| but as you cannot, or at least will not, the indispensable want strikes one | 


« 
{ 


as the first to be attended to. It may be very well to teach the child ofa! 
day-laborer to read and write ; it may render him capable of taking asome- | 
| Wuat higher situation than that held by his father ; if it has this effect, 
| Jet Us take care it does not leave us withont such men as his father, which | 
| are vitally necessiry to the country gut the sons of the laborer are | 
| taught to despise the honest, bnt homely occupation of a farm-servant, 
and education texehes them to lovk to the very equivocal vccapation of 
H es placed with a carpenter or plumber and giazier 
0 


What will become 


| 
| AL “A bold peasantry, their country’s pride?’ 
Highiy to be prized as a class of men they are, bat itis their fate to be 
| bora to labor. it is not to be supposed a man, tired with labor from six 
| in the morning till six at night, will set himself down to read ; if he is 
| not too much fatigued, he naturally thinks of cultivatins his little garden 
' ‘pe What to him the disputed point of whe 
| ther it Is prudent to admit Jews among our legislature, or how far the di 
vorce bill may be advisable, or whether the mutiny in the East had for its 
origin the restless spirits of the inhabitants or the maladministration of 
government in that country? What his opinion on such subjects may be 
matters not arush. He, poor man, though perhaps as happy as those in 
elevated spheres, must, according to the fable of the ass, ig 

: “Carry his panniers as usual,’’ 
nor will all the debates in Lords and Commoens remove 


| to help to support his family 


in ounce from his 
back His ignorance is comparative bliss to him ; for if we were to make 
him sophist enoush to indul re a hope that anything will be done to render 
his natural position less irksome. he would be in constant hope and in 
quictude. Those baffled hopes, on ending, would render him dissatistied 
with his lot, asking why he was born under the influence of so untoward a | 
| horoscope, and probably lead him to thoughts, and perhaps acts, against 
| those above him, that bat for education would never have entered his 
| head. . ae re ul and write in itself can do no harm, but, on the contrary, 
j may a nes De Aas use t. he new ' he neer. if 1] directed ; 

I have to apologise to m, 


on a runaway horse nec 

















out answering any useful purpose 
ruler for this long digression ; but the man 
j | not apologise if he crosses a garden in his career ; 
a certain subj ct ran away with me, but it goes no further. 
We left off, when inst m 1F the treatment of his dogs by the Sib ‘rian 
i. boor of the roughest kind ; his manners are 
vit what shail we say if we find far greater bru- 
tality exhibited by the peasants of luxurious, effeminate Italy? See the 
rivers of the burtloc ks, who bring the blocks of Carara and other marbles 
rom the quarrics, on rude intamense trucks, with solid wooden wheel 
t to be drawn over all but impassable ways, and over all but impracti 
Ne hills. Six, cight, ten, or more oxen are employed to draw these, 
yoked in pairs, exh pair bh iving a driver, not to conduct them, but to ply 
an immense whip, so formed that it willcat through the hide and into 
| the Hesh of even a bulloete Not content with this instrument of torture, 
| each driver has a goad, which he mercilessly drives into the flesh of the 
all-but-ma idened avimals, accompanied by oaths that make one shudder 
m ’ aed " apie pu ! emo linm scarcely to be conceived ; there is seen the 
tahiad tn atl his witd ferocity. Often, when [ see the cringing musician 


peasant ; we will say h 
; coeval with bis country - 
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were 
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| her as, years ago, I and others felt if Gosden, tae young pricker, got one 


| tastrophes occurred. 


| nated by the account Helen gives of her exploits ; 
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tbions j N ex : . 
y may » to Call on his hors¢ : ne 
form the extraordinary distances we read of, and under extraord te 
vations Men living ina ii-wikd state, su ject to an uncontrolled t, 
rant, whose will is law, perchance be forced thus to tax the speed y- 
endurance of their } sutmost powers; it is a case of life or, e nd 
or something to him ryhaps, of still greater consideration some eff " 
iT 


to save those he loves beyond himself ; here is some excuse, even if } 
sacrifice the life of a noble and generous animal. But how often do a 
hear, in civilized England, the sane catastrophe brought on, to win a ae 
of monev—a bet that has been made by one party from thinking the — 
formance next to impossible to be performed, and by the other from “ae 
ing by some means discovered he is possessed of an extraordinary animal 
cap ible of that perform mice but at what expense ! Humanity shudde. 
at what has been witnessed, and anticipation sickens at the thonght of its 
recurrence. It may probably be the case that the bet is one of such 
portance to the owner of the animal, that its loss would be ruin to hir 
with the prospect of starvation to his family ; here may bea slight pal : 
tion for cruelty, to accomplish what has been wrongfally undertaken ina 
no excuse on earth. What [ should, in such case, like tosee, would be ti 
horse to win for the sake of the man’s family, if he had one, and then he 
to be subjected to the Russian knout so long as his life would pea F 
There is no excuse that can be produced for cruelty. Ionce ma 
stringent remarks to one of our steeple-chase riders on the Manner jy 
which he had ridden a horse, anil stated it to have been unnecessary , ru ‘. 
ty, when it was quite evident the horse could not win. His reply was, 
‘*When we are riding for three or four hundred pounds we must not think 
of cruelty.”’ The inference drawn mast be he was a brate ; he was $0 rm 
every particular in life. ve 
{ may be asked Whether, in my long career as a foxhunter and hor 
in all its phases, my 


im- 


bear it, 
le some 


“Man 


‘*Withers are unwrung ?”’ 

“‘As regards cruelty, did you never distress and overmark your horse?” 1 
will candidly admit I have, many; but, as some excuse for haying : 
so, I have, in point of running and walking, distressed and over-marked 
myself to far greater extent than Lever did my horses—have strained 
every muscle and sinew in such exploits andin jumping, and, sooth to 
say, such feats have told their tales, and I now pay the penalty of haying 
done so; but, ina fast thing, if [winded my horse, in short, brought him 
toa temporary stand-still, that is widely ditferent from punishin r him 
after he was in distress, to continue my gratification to the latest moment 
gratify my vanity, or to endeavor to hide the failing powers of my mee 
lest his character should be damaged, and his value lessened the cir- 
umstance. I was the first to laugh at my own ferdicament, and would 
jokingly say to any one passing, **Bellows to mend ;’’ this was far moro 
manly, in my opinion, that to keep digging the spurs into a good horse in 
listress, because, from some cause, he happened at the moment to bea 
beaten one; thus far my ‘Withers are unwruang ;"’ and if I have used 
whip and spur for the purpose they were intended, namely, to reform q 
i to chastise the habits of an ind lent one, J 

never used them in cases that my conscience told me was unjustifiable 
Many very young men fancy brutalizing their horse, or rather brut 
zing themselves by so doing, shows what determined fellows and |} 
horsemen they are; such conduct may produce the effect they wish on 
men with no more head or heart than themselves, and while they are stri- 
king the spurs into, and layipg the double thong on to, their horse, at a 
leap where there is no oceasion to do either; the true bold horseman, gi 
ing them a k mtempt, in his quiet way pops his horse 
over another part of the same fence, or possibly over one these blusterers 
probably look at, but would ride the whole cirenit of a field rather than 
ve, with very few exceptions, generally seen the quietest liorse- 
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he best and boldest riders 
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horse 
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stubborn or restive horse 


wk of diszust and 





We have thus seen that whether in the snow-clal regions of Lapland, 





the burning desert of Arabia, the crowded streets of our metropolis, or the 
SyiVan scenes O1 ir hu iting 48) intries, the avarice, vanity, ig 1uT 2, OF 
brutality of men subject animals to much undue and often m ist 
sulicring. Let us now see whether they are quite exempt from these, at 


the hands of that part of the creation whose natural and lovely attributes 
are softness of manner, tenderness of heart, and humanity of disposi 
cases where we find these wanting, we cannot but regard tle ob- 
non, sent to disgust and plague mankind—disgrace and morti 
ty her sex, as showing such apostate in tue form of woman 

Tam led into these remarks from reading in ‘*The Field’ uewspaper 
many letters from correspondents ou the subject of female equestrianisin ; 
some have appeared, signed by females, of a character so at variance with 
the usual tenor of what we might expect from a woman's pen, as to have 
called forth very just reprehension ia the same paper from one of my own 
sex. We can only conceive such correapondence to emanate from sume fe- 
male professing to break horses for ladies, and who, by showing how bru- 
tal she can be, wishes to prove her fitness for the task, and how fearless 
she is of what a horse m ty do. Certes, letters of this cast, though signed 
by females, are the production of no gentlewoman; and I doubt not, as 
the journal alluded to is now taken by the families of country gentle- 
men and others, such correspondents only challenge the unmitigated dis 
gust of other females, as showing there are such persons existing | f th 
sanie SexX 
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vlady on horseback, either in the hunting il 
other situations, as under the especial care, so far as her safety 
every man out; but where females pique themselves on being sie horse- 
breakers and rough riders, the greater part of our anxiety for them is lost; 
andif woman will forfeit their usual characteristics by ‘‘setting”’ ot 
‘riding at’’ any bold rider, as aiman [ can only say, though sheis a temue, 
if I saw her get a fall, I should be apt to feel about as much anxiety about 


j 
4 
roes, ¢ 


from some raw brute he was riding into a hunter. ‘Oh! it is only 


'' would b@ the reply, if some one was seen down. So, in latter 
years, it was with Dick Christian in Leicestershire : not but that both 
men were esteemed and favorites with all the field ; but they were so 1 
the habit of getting all sorts of falls from all sorts of horses, that it was 
considered as a matterof course they were not hurt when these little ca- 
Ishould feel the same towards the lady who has 
lately figuredin ‘The Field’ newspaper ander the sobripeet of ** Helen), 

and eke little more for another lady who, it should seem, is quite fascl- 
: butif the fair Fanny 13 
this, let me advise her to keep such sentithents to herself ; one Helen 18 
quite enough to disgust mankind. Ladies’ horses sometimes suffer — 
neglect, and from the want of knowing what is necessary to their comfort 
and well-doing ; but 1 am happy to say that where such may have been the 
case, it has proceeded from the wantof knowing what distresses or injures, 
and what does not. The weman who would ill-use a horse would ill a 
a child, if it were under her control. Let ladies be assured that their be- 
ing determined and fearless on horseback is aot an attribute that raises 
them in the estimation of their own sex or ours. We may admire a Joan 
of Arc whils on the ramparts, bat we do not want or admire Joans of Arc 
: hanting- field or by the farze side, and [ rather think no man 
ventured on Joan for a wife. Be a man as amiab'e as he will, or as high- 
ly gifted as regards talent, if we know he is a coward we must lvok on him 
with most sovereign contempt ; bea woman as beautiful as the fabled Hour) 
with all the wit in the world, a musculine turn and a want of the softness 
of her sex neutrvtiz: all her other attractive attributes: thank Gol! we 
rarely meet with such 


Ge rge, 
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Largest Colossal Statue in the World.—The model of the splendilt coloss4! 
statue of the Virgin Mary, to be erected at Le Puy, Department of rr 
Loire, France, and which has been the subject of inuch talk the last yex, 
as the largest colossal in the world, was c ympleted the 2d ult.. when the 
preparations for the casting at once commenced. ‘The local newspape 
thus describes it : 

The Virgin stands npon asphere, around which winds an enormo'ls 
serpent —that allegorical figure of sin, whose heal she bruises —— 
her feet. On her right arm she holds the infant Jesus, who is in the ac 
of blessing the city of Le Pay. The length of the serpent is ce monn 
(about 56 feet ;) that of the Virgin’s foot 1 metre and 92 centinactres, 
(about 64 feet.) ‘The figures are absolutely necessary to an_ idea 4 i 
real proportions of this wonderful statue. ‘The lengthof the Virgin ah veh 
which is thrown back upon her mantlesis 2 metres, (64 fect.) \ =e re 
arm is not less than 33 metres long, and the hand, from the wrist t0 a 


t 


i bee 
end of the fingers, 1 metre, 2 centimetres. ‘(he whole statue Ww ares 
asitstandsin the plaster, 40.000 kilozrammes, (88,195 pounds) ' whee 


figure of the infant Jesus, 18,000 kilogrammes. (39,685 pounds ) 474 
weightef the whole in the castings will be 100,000 kilogrammes, (230, 4 
pounds ;) that of the infant Jesus, 30,000 kilogrammes. 

The whole group will consist of twenty four pieces, but they is 
nicely put together that it will seem as one entire piece. It is beler’” 
the work of casting will take about a year, and the 8th of ~epfem eh 
1858, fete of the nativity of the Virgin, and the anniversary of the takine 
of the Malakoff, has already been fixed upon for its inauguration. 

Can you teach the bee to build a cell, or the bird a better nest ? 
teach us, however, wisdom, by modest and silent examples. 
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DELHI THE MAGNIFICENT. 


‘aw are aware of the remains of former magnificence still existing in 
ld imperial city, whose ruins extend over a larger space than our own 


‘ 11S ( 


metropolis, and display greater architectural glories than the latter would 
-¢ reduced to & like state. A competent authority has said that the former 


‘<gessors Of Delhi built like giants, and finished their work like jewellers. 
rhe buildings are mostly ef a fine red granite, inlaid with tracery and 
dowers of white and colored marbles and precious stones. But such a fine 
artistic taste pervades these ornaments, that they are never out of place, 
nor produce @ tawdry effect, but constitute a fine whole, like the decora- 
tions of our Gothic cathedrals, grand in the extended glance, yet striking 
in the close examination by the beauty of individual parts. However, 
when we know that what is called Gothic architecture was the invention 
of the Spanish Arabs, and, by architects educated in their schools, carried 
to most parts of Europe, in the middle ages, we shall cease to wonder at 
this similarity of structure in buildings so far apart as Delhi and York 
Minster. The Jumna Musjeed, or Grand Mosque of Delhi, is, in fact, one 
of the finest Gothic edifices in the world, and, except in the broad and 
high flight of steps leading to the entrance, a picture of it might be taken 
for the cathedral front. This magnificent place of worship was built by 
the Emperor JenAnquer, at the cost of ten lakhs of rupees. Two minarets 
at the sides alone distinguish its strugjure from that of our own churches. 
These rise to a height of a hundred and thirty feet, constructed of marble 
and red stone, used alternately, to produce a finer effect. 

In our damp climate and smoky towns the beauty of this combination 
would soon be lost by an accumulation of moss and soot, bu®in the pure 
sky of India it is unimpaired for ever. The pillar-like minaret is not, 
however, an invariable characteristic of Mohammedan architecture, as in 
Morocco mosques are seen, especially those of an old date, with the mas- 
sive square tower, by many imagined characteristic of Christian temples. 
In the days of Moorish science these were used as astronomical observa- 

Tes 
rhe Jumna Musjeed is two hundred and sixty-one feet in length ; the 
front is covered with marble of surpassing whiteness ; the cornice has ten 
compartments, which are inlain with Arabic inscriptions in black stone of 
the same kind, which, from the elegant form of the Oriental letters, pro- 
duce the finest effect ; the inner pavement is of white marble slabs, orna- 
mented with black borders, and is exceedingly beautiful ; and the cool- 
ness produced by lining the walls and roof with white marble slabs is in 
delicious contrast to the suffocation of an Anglo-Indian church. But until 
we copy from the natives the principles of building adapted to the climate, 
as wellas many other things, we must always expect to be in India like 
an unskilful rider on a headstrong horse—in constant fear of a fall. The 

ulpit is of marble, and the kibla is adorned with delicate fringe-work. 
The summit of the minarets gives a wide view over the city and surround- 
ing country. 

Besides this fine edifice, there are other mosques ; but it is unnecessary 
to particularise them, further than to say, they are all beautiful in their 
kind, and some show traces of what we call the early Norman school of 
architecture. The imperial palace, the pride of Delhi, and wonder of the 
early travellers, was built by Shah Jean. Itis of red granite, and far 
suspasses the Kremlin in magnificence, being a structure in all respects 
worthy of the governors of the mightiest and most splendid empires 
which the world has seen—that of the Indian Mohammedans. The en- 
trance gate surpasses anything of the kind in Europe, and so high that 
aman can ride through it mounted on an elephant. But this fair out- 
side is not all; on eatering, the visitor proceeds down a long isle, like 
that of a cathedral, ornamented with inscriptions from the Koran, and 
flowers, all beautifully cut, with that delicacy and patience for which 
eastern workmen areso famed. In the middle of this is an octagon court. 
The apartments are all ornamented in the same manner with inlaid flowers 
and foliage of precious marble. Many of the rooms are lined with white 
marble, inlaid with flowers and leaves of green serpentine, lapis lazuli, 
blue and red porphyry, so arranged as to give the appearance of natural 
plants creeping over the walls. Some of the flowers have as many as sixty 
separate pieces of shaded stone used in their structure, that a more natural 
appearance might be produced. The private hall of audience, where, in 
former times, the Great Mogul used to receive particular persons, and 
confer titles of nobility, is a pavilion of white marble, opening on one side 
to a large garden, and on the other to the palace. Round the frieze is 
the motte, which Moore has translated in ‘‘Lalla Rookh’’ : 

‘‘If there be an elysium on earth, 
It is this! it is this!'’ 

The pillars and arches are inlaid with gold and carved flowers, exqui- 
sitely delicate, and inscriptions in the most elaborate Persian character. 
The tloor is of marble, beautifully inlaid. The public hall of audience, 
where the Shah used to sit in state, to hear the complaints and receive the 
petitions of his subjects, is in the outer court of his palace. This, like the 
other, is of marble, but larger. Three sides are open, and the fourth is 
closed by a black wall, clothed with inlaying and inscriptions. The throne 
is in the centre, raised ten feet from the ground, so that the monarch 
could see and be seen by any one who wished to address him, but who 
might be impeded by his attendants. That splendid peacock throne, 
which we have all heard of from our infancy, was carried off by Nadir 
Shah, and now graces the palace of Teheran. But still, even in its present 
state, that of Delhi is the most noble palace the world can boast, excelling 
anything which the poverty of a European imagination could ever produce, 
either in ancient or modern times. 








THE STEAMSHIP CENTRAL AMERICA. 


(MPORTANT REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INVESTIGATE THE CAUSES OF 
THE LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP CENTRAL AMERICA. 





From the testimony, oral and written, voluntarily communicated to the 
committee by several of the surviving officers and passengers of the late 
I nited States mail steamship Central America, belonging to a company 
having a contract from government at an annual pay of $290,000, it would 
appear that that vessel had not, at the time of her departure from Havana 
for New York, about 10 A. M. on Tuesday, the 8th day of September last, 
any material defect, either in hull or machinery ; but it is generally ques- 
tionable whether the pumps and other appliances of the donkey engine 
were in good working order, and it is quite certain that the ordinary deck 
pulps were not s0. That about sixty hours after leaving Havana she en- 
countered a severe adverse gale, which increased in violence, producing a 
heavy head sea; that so long as there was a sufficient quantity of steam to 
keep the vessel under steady headway, she maintained her course and 
Weathered the storm ; that on the morning of the 11th, at about half-past 
seven, the ship labured heavily —in fact, to such an extent as to alarm the 
passengers and arouse the captain and chicf engineer, who were at that 
time in their berths or state rooms; that about noon, the gale still in- 
creasing, she fell off from the wind, and it then appeared that the fires in 
the engine room had, by some unexplained carelessness, been allowed to 
go down, and had become so low that the engines had gradually slowed, 
and finally stopped working ; and the headway of the ship being conse- 
quently checked, she fell off into what is termed the “trough of the sea,"’ 
and partly on her side. An attempt was then made, and the object par- 
tially effected, again to get steam in the boilers, but not more than half a 
dozen revolutions were accomplished by the engine before they stopped 
entirely and forever. Itmay be inferred from these statements that the 
original fault, and that which led to the catastrophe, was in the neglect, 
above stated, to keep up a sufficient and continuous head of steam, and, 
When it was found to have fallen so dangerously low, in there not being 
steater and more timely efforts exerted toreplenish it by supplying the 
furnaces with fuel, of which there was abundance at hand. Up to the 
stopping of the engines, we do not find that any water of consequence had 
reached the engine room, nor was there any reason to apprehend such a 
result so long as the fires were properly kept up and the duties of the offi- 
‘ers and men in the engineer’s department faithfully performed. It does 
hot appear, from the testimony, that there was any serious leak in the bot- 
tom of the vessel, or fracture or break of any part of the machinery ; but 
that the engines, as already remarked, ware prevented from working, only 
by want of steam, and that the water insidiously and slowly entered the 
vessel (as she was lying upon her side or very much keeled) by some of 
the air ports which were either inadvertantly left open or imperfectly 
Closed, as also by the opening at the paddlewheel shaft, and through the 
probable open seams about the guards and other parts of the npper works, 
‘hus accidentally immersed. ‘The water gradually increasing, was washed 
by the motion of the vesselagainst and into the ash pans and furnaces, 
extinguishing entirely the fires and rendering it impossible finally to raise 
steam in the main boilers. All hopes being exhausted of further using the 
iain engines, and the pumps connected with them becoming of no avail, 
‘esort was had to the donkey pumps, and after raising steam in the boiler 

using the cabin doors, &c., for fuel these also proved to be defective, 

nd notwithstanding the efforts made by the under engineers and others 

to remove the difficulty, they ¢ mid not get the pumps to work to any 

advantage, and subsequently the further use of them was altogether 
abandoned. 

Vhe regular deck pumps also proved to be out of order, rendering them 

flittle or no avail, aud in the attempt to construct temporary box pumps 


by some of the passengers, neither the requisite materials nor carpenter's 
| tools could be found. 
Whilst the ship was lying in this helpless condition attempts were made 
to bring her more to the wind by setting the mizen ; but this failing, by 
| the blowing to pieces of the sail, fruitless efforts were next made to get her 
before the wind by setting the reefed forsail and one or mere of the head 
| Sails, but these also were destroyed by the wind, and, as a last resort, the 
| foremast was cut away, and a drag prepared and put overboard in the 
—_ of bringing the ships’ head nearer to the wind, and thus relieving 
er. 

Meanwhile, parties were organized for bailing and passing buckets, and 
other means of removing the water were resorted to ; blankets were used 
for checking the leaks whenever observable, especially about the shaft and 
air ports, so that notwithstanding the defective working of the pumps, the 
water gained but slowly, as was proved by the length of time the vessel 
floated after the commencement of the leaks—-a period of abeut thirty 
hours. ‘There being now but little chance of saving the vessel, means 
were adopted for the safety of as many of the passengers as the boats 
would accommodate, and some progress was made in the construction of 
a raft. The committee have thus stated all the essential facts and circum- 
stances which have been brought to their notice. The investigation has 
been conducted with the sole desire to elicit truth, and not to criminate 
any one, but rather that their inquiries should lead to the adoption of 
such measures as may tend to the improvement of the existing navigation 
laws, and the establishment of a more efficient system in the general ma- 
nagement of ocean steamers, and especially with reference to the greater 
safety of passengers. 

It cannot and should not be concealed that the testimony before the 
committee goes to show that the Central America was not found and 
equipped as she ought to have been; that her crew was not sufficiently 
numerous ; that she was without a carpenter or suitable carpenters’ tools ; 
and, what seems to the committee a most serious defect, being common, 
it is feared, in many of our passenger steamers, there was a want of proper 
organization in regard to the relative authority and duties of the officers 
and crew of the vessel ; each department appearing to be independent of 
the others, instead of being strictly subordinate and responsible to the 
captain, as the legitimate superior and chief; and this independence of 
action was the more observable in the department of the engineer. 

But the committee have no desire to dwell upon the melancholy inci- 
dents of the past, and in turning from the foregoing recital of facts, as ex- 
plained to them, they enter with greater freedom upon the discussion of a 
more congenial branch of their investigation, the necessity and means of 
improvement in the construction, equipment, an | internal organization of 
ocean steamers, the consideration of which will form the subject of another 
report. M. C. Perry, CuarLes H. MARSHALL, 


EK. Nys, J. D. Jonns, 
F. 8S. Larnrop, ALFRED SETON, 
A. A. Low, ALEXANDER V. FRASER. 


New York, Nuv. 23, 1857. 


FISHING UP AND DOWN STREAM. 


Mr. Stewart's dictum in his ‘‘Practical Angler,’’ that no one who wishes 
for a full basket would ever do otherwise than fish up-stream, has given 
rise to 80 many discussions among fishermen, on the up and down question, 
that, as an old disciple of the gentle art, I have been induced to dot down 
a few arguments pro and con., as the practice must indeed be most vexa- 
tious, when, in contradiction to Mr. Stewart, we have the gentleman who 
in your Magazine is writing A Month’s Fishing Tour in Ireland (and who, 
no doubt, is also a good fisherman) telling us that he always did and al- 
ways will fish down stream, and, in fact, going so far as to add (which 
struck us as rather foolish), that he one day had bad sport because the wind 
blew up-stream, and so spoilt his fishing, he being too old a ‘‘down’’ 
fisherman to give in to the wind, which I should have thought he might 
have done, without in the least prejudicing his opinion. As then I think 
that a question of this sort cannot be too much ventilated, I beg to be 
allowed to add my mite to the arguments. Iam no theorist, nor do I 
think that, beyond Izaak Walton (whose fishing lessons 1am afraid I 
often skip), a review of Mr. Stewart’s work—which I have ordered from 
England, and a few, very few, letters of ‘‘Ephemera’’ in ‘‘Bell’s Life’’—I 
have ever read any work purporting to teach one how to kill fish ; but I 
have studied on the river's side, under divers excellent masters, and have 
had twenty years’ practice in most of the rivers of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
and Devon ; so that I have, I think, some ground on which to found an 
opinion. 

Of course, in anything I may say, I refer only to fast-running shallow 
streams ; as in rivers like most of those in Hants and Wilts, which are 
deep and sluggish, it is wind, not current, that the fisherman studies, and 
then the object is to drop a tly gently under the lee bank, or, as I have 
found a not unkilling plan, on the lee bank, and let it, by a turn of the 
wrist, drop just over the nose of that large fish which, with dorsal fin out 
of water, is sucking down every fly as it sails onward with the stream. 
In these waters, then, I conceive *‘up and down’’ can have no great in- 
terest ; but in the West, where we have stickles, and pools, and shallows 
in regular rotation, it becomes a question of great importance as to which 
method is the most destructive. My own opinion is, that by fishing up- 
stream you will move most fish—by fishing down you will kill more; and 
as killing, not raising, is my object, | always (ccleris paribus) fish down. 
The only advantages that I know in fishing up-stream, is in being unseen 
by your fish, and in not disturbing your untished water when killing a 
hooked tish—both I own great objects, for many and many the good tish 
have I lost in trying to kill him up-stream—so as not to disturb his friend 
feeding below ; and many a good wake have I, to my great disgust, seen 
going away right ahead of me, as I came down to a favorite pool, the scaly 
monster having seen me long before 1 was within throw of him. Still, as 
arule, I say, and for reasons that 1 will give by-and-bye, I fish down- 
stream. Ofcourse, when the water is very low and very fine, in July or 
August for instance, fishing up-stream is the only way to filla basket ; 
down, I will defy the best fisherman to cover a fish without being seen, 
whereas it is extraordinary kow ¢lose you can approach to him up-stream 
without his being aware of your presence. In Devon I fisha great deal with 
a minnow ; and in the very brightest days (which I think the best) I have 
frequently, standing in the water, moved a fish above me, taken him close 
to xay legs, and hooked him below me, thus showing how little they care 
for a stationary object in the water below them. Mr. Briggs, too, would 
find that if he walkcd up the middle of the stream, throwing his brandling 
before him, he wouid save ail the bother of stealing up, on his hands and 
knees, taking off iis hat, stalking a pool behinda bush or a bunch of 
reeds, or any other of those vagaries which are very amusing in Punch, 
but not (in my ide at least) over and above sportsmanlike ; nor would he 
only save all this, but he would kill as many if not more fish. In bright 
weather my plan is to go to the woods, should there be any walk right 
up the middle of the stream, and fish with a light rod and short line, close 
ahead of me as I go; I say ashort line, because in the first place 1 am 
among trees, and, moreover, when you are up to your middie or there- 
abouts in water, you must kill your fish quickly if you wish to kill them 
at all. 

So much for up-stream. Now for down ‘You kill more fish down 
stream,’’ is what I have to maintain. Now, in the first place, I hold that 
you can give your fly, in fishing down-stream, a much more natural move- 
ment than you can up, whatever Mr. Stewart may say to the contrary. 
Look at a hare’s-ear, or my pet blue-upright, in his course down-stream ; 
he does not float motionless onward with the tide, but cvery now and then, 
as if to show that he is a creature full of life, and merely floating down- 
wards because it suits hislazy purpose, he hops (scarcely flies) some four 
or five inches up stream, and then again settles down at his case, for a 
foot or two, when he repeats his saltatory motion. Well, what do you 
do? You, fishing down-stream, jerk your rod, and your dob-ily at least 
performs that very evolution, and your other flies, though they do not 
quit the surface, still givea kick an inch or two upwards, just as we can 
fancy a half-drowned fly to do. Whereas, upstream your jerk not only 
pulls your flies faster than the streaui runs—a mechanical impossibility — 
but also, which is my great objection to up-fishing, it slackens your line 
in the water. ‘This slackening of your line is, 1 think, of itself enough 
reason why you kill less fish up-stream than down. Ina stream of any 
rapidity your line comes down upon you so fast, that either you have a 
slack line, which prevents your striking with any degrce of certainty, or 











you are also continually casting. thus tiring yourself unnecessarily, and, 
moreover, losing a great deal of time when your flies are in the air, instead 
of on the water—in fact, [ should say that in a fast-running streai this 
continual casting loses at least ten minutes in an hour, as compared with 
a down-fisherman, who lets his flies continue their semicircular course 
from the further bank right across to his own ; and this, [ consider to be 
no slight objection to fishing up stream. Again, yourcollar, and perhaps 
parts, of your line, in fishing up-stream, pass over your fish's head before 
your flies come in view, and although tucse may be as fine as Chevalier 
can furnish, still in a well-whipped strea : (and any muff can kill fish in 
a preserve) there is, I fancy, something very destructive to piscine appe 
tite in the sight of aline. Again, as to striking, did you ever watcha 
fish take a fly? 1 do not refer to the sucking dorsal-tin-siowing animal— 
nothing ean miss him; but a fish which comes up at you with arush, from 





you must not out-drag yonr flies, which L think very objectionable, but | 


J peared in Bengal proper. 


mid-water? He takes his prey, and turns right down again with it to his 
home. Wait till he has turned, and then strike, and instead of pulling 
the fly out of his mouth, as Mr. Stewart says you will, you put it just into 
his bony jaw—as pretty a place, barring the roots of the tongue, as ever I 
wish to planta little bit of Limerick wire in. Again, another advantage 
is that, fishing down, you cover your water much more evenly ; in fishing 
up, your line naturally floats straight down upon you, so-that you have to 
make a dozen casts to fish one width ; whereas, in fishing down your flies 
| travel over every inch of water, and you can, toa certain extent, arrest 


| 


their progress amywhere for a second or so, which in fishing up is quite 
impossible. Again, early in the season, as an old fishing ally of mino 
(now one of the first Sutherlandshire salmon-killers) used to say, the fish 
have not dash enough in them to catch a fly going fast down stream. ; they 
will rise eagerly enough, but rise continually an inch above your fly, not 
ever giving you a chance of hooking their jowl ; whereas, by fishing down 
you can poise your fly over a rising trout’s nose and he must be very dull 
indeed if he rise short or miss it then. 

These are a few ideas of mine on ‘‘up and down’’ fishing, and, like the 
sexagenarian Irish tourist, I shall continue to fish down (when I get the 
chance) until Mr. Stewart, or some other such master of the art, gives me 
better reasons con. than I have advanced pro. Would that, like the Tour- 
ist, I could put my theory into practice. But, alas! the salmo ferox is here 
an unknown quantity ; fly-taking grey mullet there are, many and large : 
but I look at my English flies, and sigh to think that the welfare of my 
country demands my presence in this Ionian island, instead of in the 
woody glens of dear South Devon. London Sporting Magazine. 

Corru, September 25th. 





— 
SEPOYS BLOWN FROM THE GUNS. 

Exter Hall ideas, anda dread of public opinion in England, were 
powerful, even up here at the Khyber, and it was decided that two out of 
three of these justly-forfeited lives should be spared, and that only one in 
three should be executed. I gladly acquit the Peshawur authorities of 
this grand mistake: this squeamishness in inflicting due punishment on 
murderous mutineers emanated from a higher authority than any here. 
Well, then forty men were to be blown away. I presume, “bony, that 
this is a sight which, in your manifold experience of the world, you have 
never witnessed. It was an awfully imposiag scene! All the troops, 
European and native, armed and disarmed, loyal and disaffected, were 
drawn up on parade, forming three sides of a square ; and drawn up very 
carefully, you may be sure, so that any attempt on the part of the dis- 
affected to rescue the doomed prisoners would have been easily checked. 
Forming the fourth side of the square, were drawn up the guns (9-pound- 
ers), ten in number, which were to be used for the execution. The prisan- 
ers, under a strong Kuropean guard, were then marched into the square— 
their crimes and sentence read aloud to them, and at the head of each 
regiment ; they were then marched round the square, and up to the guns. 
The first ten were picked out—their eyes were bandaged, and they were 
bound to the guns, their backs leaning against the muzzles, and their 
arms fastened to the wheels. The port fires were lighted, and at a signal 
from the artillery-major, the guns were fired. 1t was a horrid sight that 
met the eye ; a regular shower of human fragments of heads, of arms, of 
legs, appeared in the air through the smoke, and when that cleared away, 
these fragments lying on the ground—fragments of Hindoos, and of Mussul- 
mans, all mixed together, was all that remained of those ten mutineers. 
Three times more was this scene repeated ; but so great is the disgust we 
all feel for the atrocities committed by the rebels, that we have no room 
in our hearts for any feeling of pity ; perfect callousness was depicted on 
every European’s face ; a look of grim satisfaction could even be seen in 
the countenances of the gunners serving the guns. But far different was 
the effect on the native portion of the spectators : their black faces grew 
ghastly pale as they gazed breathlessly at the awful spectacle. You must 
know that this is nearly the only form in which death has any terrors for 
a native. If he is hung, or shot by musketry, he knows that his friends 
or relatives will be allowed to claim his body, and will give him the fune- 
ral rites required by his religion ; if a Hindoo, that his body will be burn- 
ed with all due ceremonies ; and if a Mussulman, that his remains will be 
decently interred, as directed in the Koran. But if sentenced to death in 
this form, he knows that his body will be blown into a thousand pieces, 
and that it will be altogether impossible for his relatives, however de- 
voted to him, to be sure of picking up all the fragments of his gown parti- 
cular body ; and the thought that perhaps a limb of some one of a differ- 
ent religion to himself might possibly be burned or buried with the ré 
mainder of his own body, is agony to him. But notwithstanding this, it 
was impossible for the mutineer$s direst hater not to feel some degree of 
admiration for the way in which they met their deaths. Nothing in their 
| lives became them like the leaving of them. Of the whole forty, only 

two showed any signs of fear, and they were bitterly reproached by the 

others for so disgracing their race. They certainly died like men. After 
| the first ten had been disposed of, the next batch, who had been looking 
/on all the time, walked up to the guns quite calmly and unfalteringly, 
and allowed themselves to be blindfolded and tied up without moving a 
muscle, or showing the slightest signs of fear or even concern. 








FULLER AND ROGERS'S MATCH FOR £40. 

The match between those verteran pedestrians Bob Fuller and Dick 
Rogers, to walk 20 miles, for £20 aside, came off on Tuesday, Nov. 8d, in 
the neighborhood of Boxmoor, about 24 miles from the metropolis, on the 
Birmingham line, in presence of a large concourse of spectators of unusual 
respectability. The competitors, fully arrayed in their running gear, toed 
the scratch at the appointed time (half-past twelve o'clock), Rogers atten- 
ded by that well known pedestrian, William Newman, who stuck to him 
all through. Fuller’s aides de camp were numerous, and waited on him by 
turns. Both men appeared in first rate fettle, though a diminution of that 
elasticity of frame, formerly so apparent, was to the keen-eyed observer 
quite evident. Bob, with his accustomed nonchalance and buoyancy of 
spirits was full of fun, and, after they had taken up their positions, good- 
humoredly asked his opponent, was he ready ? when, on a reply in the 
affirmative being given, away they started, Fuller being the favorite at 5 
to 4. For the first four or five hundred yards the competitors kept well 
together, but after this portion of the distance had been covered, Fuller 
stole gradually away from his competitor, and soon left a gap of some three 
or four yards between them; and thus they continued until the termina- 
tion of the first mile. Bob, in his earlier career, had always been famed 
forthe fair and graceful style of his walking; and, though he was not 
quite up to the pace, still, to see him gliding along in his well-known gal- 
lant style, put us strongly in mind of bygone days. ‘Throughout the se- 
cond, third, fourth, and fifth miles, the lead was held by Fuller, who did 
not, however, succeed in obtaining any decisive advantage, for, on the 
termination oi the sixth mile, which was accomplished a little under the 
hour, they were not more than a triflingspace apart. The match present- 
ed no new or varying feature throughout the seventh, eight, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth miles, for, during the performance of the whole of 
these, the leading position was maintained by Fuller, the twelve miles be- 
‘ ing accomplished in exactly two hours. In the thirteenth mile Kogers put 
on the high pressure movement, and, in agallant spurt closed up the Iuatus 
between them, and the lead was taken and held by bim for ashort dis- 
tance. Fuller, however, was resolved if possible not to play second fiddle, 
and so well did he succeed in his efforts, that at the finish of the mile he 
| was once more leading. During the performance of the fourteenth mile 

Fuller stole away from his opponent in a very marked manner, and again 
in the two suceceding miles Rogers fell more and more in the rear. 
Though Dick continued to contest the match with all that gameness and 
| resolution for which he has ever been so noted, still it was now **hoping 
against hope,’’ for so far was he in the rear, and 80 well was Fuller walk- 
ing, that there was not the least chance left of victory crowning his efforts. 
He however kept on until the finish of nearly half the nineteenth mile, 
when, acting under the advice of his friends, be relinquished the struggle. 
Fuller therefore walked the remainder of the distance by himself, and on 
the finish of the match it was found that he had accomplished the twenty 
miles in 3 hours and 28 minutes Throughout the entire match Fuller 
displayed the most indomitable ‘‘game,"’ to the possession of which essen- 
tial quality in all such cases, his victory must be attributed. Bell's Life. 





Migration of Birds. —WWerr lt. Schlagintweit, in a paper lately read at the 
British Association meeting at Dublin. made the following observations 
on the migration of birds in India :—‘*There are no migratory birds in the 
| Himalayas : we nowhere and at no season found flocks crossing the Hi- 
| malayas as many birds of Europe cross the Alps between Italy and Ger- 
i'many. The Mimalavan birds do not change their abode on a large scale ; 
ithe different various heights themselves, afford them the opportunity 
of selecting the climate they require in different seasons In the?plains 
of India. however, chiefly in Bengal, a large number of birds disappear 
during the breeding time ; they do not, however, leave India altogether, 
| nine select their abodes in the Jower, impenetrable jungles of the Delta of 
the Ganges and Bramhapovtra, called the San labunds, where they were 
found in Jarge quan ities at the same time that the y had entirely disap- 

In answer to a question at what height grouse 
had been observed in the Himalayas, Herr Schlagintweit replied that he 
had observed them at a height of 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. 


A French writer is represented as calling dyspepsia ‘‘the remorse of a 
guilty stemach.’’ 
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tt, a eae ae Sk prey iia On Friday, Nov. 20th, the Row-boat race, for $150, was won by the Annie 
RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. As ’ . ’ , ) 

Avevsta, Ga......... Lafayette Course, Annual Mecting, 3d Tuesday, Feb. 16, 1858 Laurie, beating the Rosalie by two lengths. ‘Fime, 5:36. 
ALEXANDRIA, La...... Rapides Course, J. C. Meeting, Monday, Dec. — Szil Boat Race For ig } were four sails starte > Tt: 

— , » Monday, : Sail Boat Race. : re four sails started, the Ion, tna 
CaaRLBsTON, 5. C..... Washington Course, Annual J. C. Meeting, Ist Wednesday, Feb. 3. ‘ wl nae ts this the: sili 28 be F ie » P 
Coivmsus, Ga........ Chattahoochee Course, Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, March 23. Evelyn, and Gypsey. The Jon took the lead, and rounded the Buoy at 
EE WK s sivas becuse Central Course, Annual! Meeting, Ist Tuesday, March 2. 





Bascombe Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d M y, Dec. 14 


omar, Ala........55 
n . Match for $5000 a side, h. ft., Two mile he 


Sweet Several stakes are open to be run over the Chattahoochee | 
is, Ga.. at the Sprir neetil in March next. of which 
ind on t t } te-day’s paper 
S { ifth annual meeting of this Club com 
lont 20th ult., and was as successful as the severe cold weather 
would warrant Che followin port is compiled from one in the Charles- 


Comin’s Point in advance of the nearest pursuer, the Avtna, by 1 minute 
us, between Dick Cheat- | 10 seconds ; the Evelyn following at an interval of 4 minutes, and the 


Dee. 5, 


Lecomte commenced his 55 campaign at New Orleans, on the 14¢), Pe 
‘ ~ . at IT 

April, when he was beat Lexington for the four mile purse and 
of $6000—the first heat | if ruNIN 4 :Log-—aller which Lecomte Was with. 
= > KT = llauine v. . 5 : = 
drawn. On the 17th of November following, Lecomte beat Arrow for the 
o 


four mile purse of $960, at Natchez time, 7:554—7:563. On the 5th of 
| the following month the ‘tables were turned’’ at New Orleans, by Arrow 
| beating Lecomte for the three mile purse, in 6:00—5:59—6 03 track 
heavy ; but the reaowned subject of our memoir found no competitor, three 
days after, for the four mile purse of $700, for which he walked oyey the 
course. 

The season of 1856 was commenced at Natchez on the 1ith of March 
when Pryor beat him for the four mile purse in 7:47—7:443, At New Or. 
leans, on the 18th of April, Lecomte was again beaten by Pryor, Minnow 


- si _ hamand Evie Bynum—1st Monday in M » dang Kensav bathing taék Mie dita vies after the teal, kane ae seeadinn being third, for the three mile purse; time, 5:58}—4:59}—6:19. After 
~ Te eee Re Tan Clete ae ee ee ay | Te her being very aquatiy. the Ton eapsiaed, and the Gypeoy began | ‘his "ace Lecomte was purchased by Ricuamp Tay Bowe, Boy, fo 

- eeu2ht wae AA imp. ee gegen A ere the weather being very equally, the Ton capsized, and the Gypsey began $10,000, and brought to New York with a view of taking him to England 
a es eee ey hen Bong a voyage of exploration and digression to foreign parts, leaving the contest to test him with the horses of that racing country. Of his subsequent 


Nsw Or:zans, La..., 
SaVANNAH, Ga... ... 


Metairie Jockey Cl: 





Spring Meeting 








ie ' out well before it, but in coming in they were beating up against a stron 
INDEX TO CLOSING OF STAKES. | ere eee min ey were pag g 






Broap Rock, Va..... For 3 yr. olds and all ages, mile and four mile heats—Jan. 1, 1858. | ebb tide. 
— Ga........ For all ages, and 2 an 13 yt olds, four, two, and mile = ET 1.| On Saturday there was but one race, no entries being made for the se- 
LUMBUS, Ga....... Stake for 3 3 is, two mile heats, to be: 1 1860—Jan. 1, 1898 


a half miles—Feb.1, | cond. The rowing match was between Mr. C. Battey’s Carolina and the 
=== | unnamed entry of Mr. E. M. Crarge. Each had 12 oars (50 feet,) anda 
| brace of brawny, ebony elbows at each oar, and for some time they rowed 
| well together. The former boat, however, won the race. The Carolina 


pstakes for all ages, Two and 








On-Dits in Sporting Circles. : 


Columbia Races.—We learn by Telegraph that Slasher won the mile stake _ took the purse in 6 minutes 21 seconds, by three lengths or thereabouts. 
at Columbia last Tuesday. We shall no donbt receive a full report of the | The anniversary meeting of the 8. C. Regatta Club was held as usual on 
meeting in time for next week’s paper. the evening of the second day’s racing, at the Mills House, and the elec- 
- tions resulted as follows :— 

Perscnal.—We are pleased to say that our accomplished and beautiful W. McKenziz Parker, President. 
friend and correspondent, Miss Apa Cuarg, arrived in town on Thursday W. M. Murray, First Vice President. 

t = ny * ’ re > . 
of last week, in renewed health and vigor. She will spend only a month Tr. A. BayNarD, Second Vice President. 
© here before her return to Paris j Tuos. Baitey, Third Vice President. 
pF ota és aad , A. D. Jonzs, Treasurer. 

The same steamer, (the Vasiderii/t) brought over Ricuarnp Ten Brorcg,| jB. F. WHi.peEN. Secretary. 

Esq., and his wife, also in good health. During his stay in England Mr.| — Stewards.—W. H. Rivers, Chairman; F. N. Boyngav, Huan E. Vixcenr, 
Ten Broeck has picked up much useful information on Turf matters, which | > & Frazer, E. S. Mixeny, L. D. Desaussure, B. Barey, Jr. 
will be of service to him on his return. When he left England his horses We learn from good authority that Mr. C. Barney has, after much per- 
were in good health ; they have already been entered in several stakes for | guasion, consented that his three boats—the Carolina, Annie Laurie and 
next year. During his stay in the United States Mr. T. B. will make Eyerglide——will represent the South Carolina Regatta Club at the race to 
some purchases of young stock with which to replenish his stable, and be run at Brunswick, Georgia, on the 15th of January next. 
we hope next year to record more victories to his account than we have 
Been able to do this. 











Lady Le Vert, of New York.—This splenglid trotter, with another fine one, 
— was sent out fom New York to Montgomery by B. M. Wuitiock & Co., 
Name Claimed.—Lysasper W. Bassitt, Esq., of Council Bluffs, lowa, | whereof Cuartie MILts is one of the ‘‘main feeturs.’’ The ‘*Mail’’ says— 
claims the name of Nimrod for his bay colt by Young Kentucky (a son of | ‘‘Mr. W. has done the handsome thing by Alabama, in the compliment 
Grey Eagle), out of Grey Goose. The colt was foaled the 2d of July, 1856, | conveyed by the name of his mare and in sending such stock to our turf. 
is a bright bay, with star in the forehead, and both hind feet white, and | He has already obtained a victory (see Montgomery trotting in another 
ig now 14} hands high ; he looks so much like the portrait of Prioress that | column) with Lady LeVert, and if she have the success of the lady after 
the picture would almost answer for him. whom she is named, al/ will be compelled to yield her precedence. Lady 
LeVert had the honor, in the late race, to receive a ribbon from Mrs. 
John Travis. —Our old friend Jonn TRAvVIs is now ci mm fortably located at LEVEBRT, who wishes her namesake success in all her races.’’ 
52 Fourth-street, St. Louis, Mo., where he has fitted up one of the hand- —= 
somest Pistol Galleries in the Union. John made many friends in St. |  Afontgomery (Ala.) Trotting Club.—Pursuant to previous notice, a respect- 
Louis while shooting his matches there, and so firma hold did he take | @ble number of citizens favorable to the organization of a Trotting 
upon their affections that they refused to allow him to depart except on | Ciub, met at the Rialto, Montgomery, on the Ist ult., when the following 
the promise of a speedy return. He has kept his promise, and the gentle- | gentlemen were elected to fill for one year the offices opposite their names: 
men of St. Louis are now patronising him in the most liberal manner. | H. P. Watsox, President; Wa. Rosixson and B. C. Jovgs, Vice Presi- 
We heartily commend him to our friends as the best shot, and one of the ' dents; H. W. Hirencock, Secretary ; C. P. May, Treasurer. The first 








| to the Evelyn and the tna. The former (Evelyn) came in winner by a 
Ten Broeck Jockey Club Annual Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Jan. 5, 1958. | gap of 6 m. The wind was from the west, which enabled the boats to go 


Cleverest fellows ‘‘out of jail.”’ 


Sale of Selim.—We learn that Mr. C. M. Ettgarp, the popular proprietor 
of the Abbey Course, at St. Louis, has purchased the fine trotting horse 


Seis for $2500. 


South Carolina Jockey Cilub.—The Annual races over the Washington 
Course will commence on Wednesday, the 3dof Feb. A programme of 
the meeting will be found on the last page of to-day’s paper. 





Death of Monarch.—We regret to annou: that this fine imported stal- 
lion died at the stud farm of Messrs. Reser & Kurz, at Lancaster, Ohio, on 
the 23d inst. Monarch was got by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, 
and was, at the time of his death, 24 years old. He was the sire of Casta- 
net, Eliza Jane, Bellamira, Princess, Millwood, Captain Minor, Lithgow, 
Union, etc., etc. 





Best Time in Engiand.—Three or four weeks ago we took leave to doubt 
the correctness of a letter from the Editor of ‘*Bell’s Life in London’’ con- 
cerning the fastest time ever made onan English race course. On the 
subject a correspondent writes as follows : 

Dear *‘ Spirit.’’—I was not a little surprised to find that so world-renown- 
ed an authority as ‘‘Bell’s Life in London’ should fall into such an egre- 
gious error as the editor has done, in stating that ‘‘the best authentic time 
onrecord ofa mile, in England, is 1:48.’’ If he be not greatly wide of 
the mark, all the old authorities of England are entirely at faultin regard 
to their records of speed, and the more recent ones have fallen into the 
game error; and yet,one can scarcely put his hand upon either of them 
that does not make particular mention of the fabulous flight of speed at- 
tained by Flying Childers and English Eclipse. 

If there exist any authentic record ofthe performances of Flying Child- 
ers, he ran over the Round Course, at Newmarket (3 miles, 6 furlongs, 93 
yards) in 6 minutes 40 seconds; and over the Beacon Course (4 miles, 1 
furlong, 138 yards), in 7 minutes 30 seconds. The former at the rate, 
throughout, of 1:45 and a fraction; and the latter at the rate of 1:47 anda 
fraction per mile. I have not at hand an account of Eclipse’s performances. 
His best record is very short and comprehensive—he never was beaten, and 
never paid forfeit. 

The more recent exploit of Sir Tatton Skyes will add, perhaps, more 
satisfactorily to the proof that ‘‘Bell’s Life’’ isin error. In 1846, St. Leger 
Course, he ran one mile, 6 furlongs, 132 yards, in 3 minutes 16 seconds, 
which is at the rate of 1:47 and afraction per mile. And how can it be 
accounted for, that Mr. Langley has entirely overlooked one of the per- 
formances ofone of the best horses that has appeared in England during 
the present century ? ) 

In the memorable race of 1854, between West Australian and King- 
ston, at Ascot, they ran 2} miles, the former winning by a head only, 
in 4 minutes 27 seconds, being at the rate of a fraction less than 1:47 per 
mile. 

At Liverpool, Inheritor, when three years old, carrying 86lbs., ran two 
miles in 3 minutes 25 seconds, which is an average of 1:42} per mile. All 
the above named are upon record. 

In the mile-race between the celebrated Queen of Trumps and Ainder- 
by (subsequently imported to this country), a gentleman well known as 
one of the most successful turfmen in the Southern country was present, 
who measured the distance, and timed the horses for his own satisfaction : 
and 1 am quite certain that Ido not err ia stating that the time made on 
that occasion was ] minute 42 seconds. Ihave such confidence in his ac- 
curacy as atimer, and in his manifest good sense and judgment in all turf 

matters, that Ido not doubt its correctness. Rover. 

amet by Comus, won the Leger in 1818, in 8:15; Antonio, by Octa-.- 
» the following year won it in 3:18; in 1888 Don John won it in 3:17. 


A hospitable man is never ashamed of his dinner 


dine with him. when you come to 


| purse of $480; time, 3:47}—3:46}. ‘Two days after, he walked over for 


Trotting Meeting will be held on the Carter Course, near Montgomery, on 
| Tuesday, the 8th day of December inst. Purses amounting to $700 are 
| offered, and some excellent sport is anticipated, of which we expect to 

give a full report in due time. 








DEATH OF LECOMTE AND PRYOR. 


Some few weeks back we announced, in a few words, the death of these 
two horses, in England. As their merits entitle them to amore than 





passing notice, we shall, to the best of our ability, proceed to give a de- 
tailed notice of their performances :— 

Lecomte was bred by Gen. Tuos. J. Writs, of Wellswood, La., in 1850, 
and was got by Boston, out of Reel by Imp. Glencoe, grandam Imp. Gal- 
lapade by Catton, ete 
high, with abundance of bone, tendon, and muscle; his temper was ex- 

cellent, and he was altogether about as fine a specimen of a thoroughbred 
as anybody need wish to look at. 

Lecomte made his first appearance on the Metairie Course, near New Or- 
leans, La., on the 5th of April, 1853, when, as a 2 yr. old, he wona sweep- 
stakes of $3300, beating a colt by Voucher, Argent, a filly by Boston, and 
Zero, in 1:4843—1:453. From thence he went to Natchez, Miss., where he 
met Atala and Conrad the Corsair, whom he defeated for a sweepstakes of 

| $1200, for 3 yr. olds, in 8:454—3:463. 

The campaign of 1854 was opened by Lecomte on the 6th of Jan., at 
New Orleans, when, as a 3 yr. old, he won a sweepstakes of $700, beating 
Mr. Kenner’s Sally Ward filly in 1:47—1:47. On the 12th of the same 
month he won the two mile purse of $400, in 3:544—3:524, beating Mary 
Taylor, Joe Blackburn, and Medina, and again, on the 19th, won the two 

' mile purse of $300, beating Mr. Lecomte’s ch. c. by Gallatin, in 3:443— 
5:35. On the lst of March he and Atala paid forfeit to Blondein astake 
of $500 each, $200 ft., and on the following day ran second to Lexington 
in the great State Post Stake of $20,000, beating Highlander and Arrow— 

| time, 8:083—-8:04—track very heavy. On the 8th of the same month, on 
the same course, he won the Jockey Club purse of $2000, four mile heats, 
| beating Lexington and Reube in the best time ever made up to that time, 
viz., 7:26—7:38j. ‘The following analysis of the time of this extraordinary 
| race was made by ‘‘Equus,’’ and will be read with interest at the present 
| time :— 

| FIRST HEAT. 

First mile........ .. 1:58 


| The first three miles were made in.. 5:35 
Second mile ......... 1:54 | The last three miles were made in .. 5:33 
rn 1:494 | The last two miles were made in.... 3:39 
oo, 2 1:494 | Average time of each mile ......... 1:514 
SECOND HEAT. 
ere 2:02 | The first three miles were made in. . 5:46} 
Second mile .......... 1:58 | The last three miles were made in .. 5:36 
_; | eee 1:46 | The last two miles were made in.... 3:38 
Fourth mile .......... 1:52 | Average time of each mile......... 1:54; 
Zimee Of Che eight miles... ooo co cscccccccacece 15:04 
| Average time of each mile in the eight ......... 1:53; 
Average time of each heat........... tecceeeee 7:82} or § 


In my calculations I have not included small fractions of seconds, but 
by tuese calculations you will notice that the average of the heats beats 
the fastest time on record, even in a single heat or dash of four miles. 

That the last two miles of the last heat has never been beaten but three 
times, even in races of two mile heats. 

That the time of the last three miles of first heat has never been beaten 
or equalled, even at heats of three miles. 

That the seventh mile has never been beaten but three times, and then 
only by a half second—Lecomte himself being one that beat it, beating 
Conrad the Corsair, who subsequently made it in a third heat -Flying 
Dutchman being the first horse that ever made it. 


Lecomte was allowed to rest upon his laurels until the Fall, when, on 
the 15th Nov., at Natchez, Miss., he beat Joe Blackburn for the two mile 


the four mile purse of $800, and on the 5th of December, at New Orleans, 
he won the two mile purse of $520, beating Gallatina and Joe Blackburn, 
in 3:56 —8:52b. 





He was a rich chesnut, fifteen hands three inches | 


career we shall speak after noticing the performances of his stable com- 
panion. 

Pryor was a chesnut, foaled in 1852, got by Imp. Glencoe, ont of Gip- 
sey (sister tg Medoc) by Eclipse, grandam Young Maid of the Oakg by 
Imp. Expedition, etc. He made his first appearance in New Orleang in 
1855, on the 5th of April, when he won the Picayune Stakes for 2 yr. olds 
value $2100, beating La Dame Blanche and Melody, in 1:50—1:50—1:564. 
On the 13th of the same month he was beaten by Minnow fora sweep- 
stakes of $1180, in I:53}—1:46}—1:46}, Mary Bertrand and another also 
running. At Natchez, Miss., on the 14th Nov., Minnow again beat him, 
Vandyke running third, for the two mile purse ; time, 3:43—3:363. At 
New Orleans, on the 9th Dec., Pryor won the two mile purse of $250, in 
4:13—4:17 (track heavy), beating Corinne and Red Fox. 

In 1856, on the 12th March, Pryor made his appearance again at Nat. 
chez, where he won the two mile purse from Le Roi, in 3:59—4:04 track 
heavy, and three days after beat Lecomte for rhe four mile purse as aboye, 
April 11, at New Orleans, he walked over for the four mile purse, and 
seven days after won the three mile purse in 5:583—5:593}—6:12 beating 
Lecomte and Minnow. After the close of the meeting he was brought to 
New York, where, on the Fashion Course, June 19th, he won the Jockey 
Club Stakes of $1400, beating Floride, in 8:173—8:19—the track being 
heavy. 

On the recommendation of good judges Mr. D. P. Palmer was selected 
to take charge of Mr. Ten Broeck’s stable—consisting of Lecomte, Pryor, 
and Prioress. Mr. P. has been well known as a trainer for some of our 
leading turfmen since 1833, in which year he was engaged with Mr. Tyos, 
Pearsot, on Long Island, and had Alice Grey when she beat Black Maria, 
four mile heats ; he was trainer also for the late Maj. Wa. Jones, and Mr 
Isaac SnepeEcor, of Long Island, in whose stable Col. Jounson was then in- 
terested. During Mr. P.’s engagement with these gentlemen he was very 
successful, winning several stakes, matches, and purses. He was algo 
trainer to the late Joun C. Srevans, in the fall of 1834, and won with Black 
Maria, then aged, the four mile day, beating Alice Grey and another. He 
won at the same meeting astake with Sister to Goliah, beating three 
others, two mile heats. Mr. P. was selected, in 1835, to go to Georgia 
and train a stable of horses for Col. Joun Moore, in whose stable was 
Governor Hamilton, a horse of considerable repute at that time. Mr. P. 
was afterwards several years in Kentucky, during which time he was two 
years engaged with Mr. James K. Duge, and had Blacknose in the fall of 
1841, when he won all his engagements, from two to four mile heats. He 
won the two matches, Kentucky against Tennessee, with Blacknose and 
Zenith, at Louisville. The Tennessee stable being in charge of I'somas 
Watson and VanteerR. We havesaid thus much in justice to Mr. Pauwer, 
who has lately received more than his share of abuse ; and to show our 
readers that some other people thought something of him in olden time, 
we cepy the following paragraph from a description of a race between 
Black Maria and Alice Grey, which we find in the ‘‘National Advocate’’ of 
Oct. 15, 1834 :— 

The condition of Black Maria was very fine. She was sleek as a grey- 
hound. We never saw her better; and her performance in the race show- 
ed her to be exactly upto the mark. ‘This reflects great credit upon her 
trainer, who, we are informed, is David P. Palmer, formerly from Pokeep- 
sie. Weare well pleased at his success, knowing, as we do, that, in addi- 
tion to good habits, and a competent knowledge of stable business, he1s 


also a man of good strong common sense, a quality which is sometimes 
wanting in training greoms. 


After Mr. P.’s engagement, and previous tohis departure, he advised Mr 
Ten Broeck not to take Lecomte, in consequence of the injury to his ankle. 
Mr. Palmer embarked on board the steamship Edinburg for Glasgow, 00 
the 12th July, 1856, and after a smooth passage of about 12 days and 4 
half arrived.in the Clyde, with the horses in good health and spirits ; but, 
owing to the scarcity of water in the river, the steamer did not get to the 
quay at Glasgow for three days after, making a little over fifteen days that 
the horses were on board ship. ‘The horses remained in the vicinity 0! 
Glasgow about a month, during which time they had walking exercise, 
with light feeding. From Glasgow they were taken by Railroad to New- 
market, where they remained until the first of April, taking their usual 
walking exercise, with light galloping throughout the winter in good 
weather. Lecomte, however, was unable to take any work on account of 
his ankle and his leg. He had a charge (an adhesive plaister) applied 
during the winter, which had the desired effect, enabling him to take 
slight exercise. He was subject to cholic before leaving New York, 48 We 
are informed, and had several attacks while at Glasgow, and continued to 
complain after reaching Newmarket. His trainer nc doubt had many 4? 
anxious hour over him, and we learn that at one time bre did not think the 
horse would live until the spring. Pryor and Prioress were in very fine 
health all winter, and both of them galloped finely. 

On the first of April the stable left Newmarket for Stockbridge, where 
they arrived in the same good health, but at the time when they were put 
in training the draught commenced, and for an entire month the ground 
was so hard that severe exercise was detrimental to Pryor and Prioress, 
and absolutely dangerous to Lecomte. About six weeks before the Good - 
wood meeting Pryor injured his leg, and it became necessary to throw him 
out of training just at the time when his work should have been increas: 
ed ; he was then attacked with lung fever, and was unable to resume his 
work until about four weeks before the eventful day, when he was again 
put into active training, and improved very rapidly until he had his first 
trial, after which he complained, and so continued off and on—neveT hav- 
ing sufficiently recovered to enable either his owner or trainer to resolve 
upon starting him until a few days before the race—and even then with- 
out much hope of winning, except through the indomitable game of the 
horse. Our readers are thoroughly acquainted with the details of the 
race. As to Prioress, she was in condition to win the Goodwood, under 
the circumstances—what the result would have been had not the favorites 
been thrown, of course can never be known ; this seems to be the general 
opinion of all well informed turfmen upon the ground. On the return of 
the horses to their training quarters at Stockbridge, Pryor was physicked, 
and showed some improvement for a time ; he was again put in training, 
with what success our readers are already aware. Lecomte was also mh 
ed, but both received an early grave, much to the regret of all lovers a 
the Turf in this country. We have no idea that the climate of Englan 
had anything to do with their death—the same catastrophe might have 
befallen them here. Lecomte died of cholic, on the 7th of October last, 


and Pryor died of inflammation of the lungs on the 22d of the same 
month. 
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TROTTING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
ANCE OF A FOUR YEAR.-OI O! PEDI I WwW 
PeNnN’s MANOR Park, | { ty, Pa.. Nov. 19. 1857 
S) i A trot came off Ove this course this afterno mn, mile 


3 in 5, in harness, for a fine track sulkey, built by that cele 
= | Philadelphia builder, Mr. Geo. W. Watson, that deserves being re- 
rated Phila 


orded in your valuable paper. 


iJytown Sal, by Tom Morgan, five years old last Spring, a brown geld- 
juit) 4 7 j 


ng named Comet, and adun mare named Startled Fawn. The two last 
poe got by old Black Bashaw, and are both four years old this fall. 

This course is situated about five hundred and eighty yards back from 
the Phil welp hia and Trenton Railroad, near the Trenton (N. J.) turnpike, 
gnd is five miles from the latter named place, and also from Bristol, Pa. 
‘our or five trains of cars stop at this station (Doble’s) daily, on their 
way to and from Philadelphia, from which city it is about one hour and 
three-quarters travel by railroad and steamboat. The course is three yards 
over a mile, measuring three feet from the inside of the track. Itis a 
new course, and therefore quite heavy ; in fact, horsemen who came from 
Philadelphia to see the sport, declared that the heaviness of the track and 
the gale of wind blowing all the afternoon, made the time fully five 
seconds slower in each heat than it should have been. The course has 
two bad hollows in it, especially the one situated a short distance from 
the head of the homestretch. It is about five feet deep, very heavy at 
the bottom of it, and with a steep ascent coming towards the score. The 
course is owned by a company, and for want of funds has not been 
graded ; in the Spring the company expect to grade and board it in, and 
fix it up right. The company have adopted the rules of the Union Course, 
Long Island, to govern all trots that come off over their course. 

Betting before the race commenced as follows: even on Sal and Comet 
against the field ; even that Fawn would beat Comet the first heat, and 
the same that she would win the race ; 7 to 10 that the winner could be 
named. Backers of time bet that three minutes, and in some cases also 
that 3:05 would be made ; also that Comet would trot the first heat in 
three minutes. Owing to her being some eigthteen months older, Sal 
had the call in the betting. 

From the above you will perceive that the betting varied enough to 
please the fancy of the most fastidious person who wanted to invest his 
dollars on the result of the race. 

The Judges were appointed and placed in the Judges’ stand, and in 
drawing lots for places Comet won the pole, Tullytown Sal next, and 
Startled Fawn outside. The Judges informed the drivers of the result, 
and after some scoring, in which all the horses moved well, they called 
them up for the 

First heat—In scoring up Fawn seemed brim full of go, and rather out" 
footed the rest, and was pulled slightly back ; but they all crossed the 
score very evenly. After they had got about two lengths from the score, 
and Mr. Randall, supposing they would have to come back, was pulling 
his horse back, which made him break up, the starting Judge gave the 
word “go!’ Comet up. Mr. Randall got his horse down to his work 
yery soon, but the others footed away from him so fast (when Comet 
broke) that Sal opened a gap of three and Fawn about one and a half 
lengths between them and Comet. Down the backstretch Comet trotted 
finely and closed out all the daylight between Fawn and him ; pulled 

out and lapped the damsel all the way to the head of the home- 
stretch, which made it very interesting to those who backed her against 
him to win the heat or race. Comet was then let out gradually, and beat 
Fawn to the score easy. Sal crossed the score about four lengths before 
Comet did. ‘Time, 2:55. 

After the usual time allowed between heats had expired, the Judges 
called up the horses for the second heat. They came to the score very 
well, trotting nicely ; the word was given, and after the horses had got 
about two and half lengths from the score, they were called back by one 
of the Judges, because Fawn broke up.. Owing to the gale of wind blow- 
ing at the time from the horses towards the stand, and the distance the 
horses got from the score, the drivers did not hear the Judge, and of 
course drove for the heat. The mile was trotted much the same as the 
first, except that Comet led Fawn nearly all the mile. She broke up 
often, and did not trot as well as usual, crossing the score two lengths be- 
hind Comet. Sal won the heat by two anda half lengths. The Judges 
decided it no heat. Outsiders time, 3:01. 

Second heat—The horses got a good start this time, and the judges hav- 
ing been very well scolded by nearly every person for making the blunder 
that they did in the false heat, were very careful to do the thing right 


this time. This heat was nearly a repetition of the false heat. It was 
now perteetly evident that Comet had not trotted to win any heat so far | 
in the race, or this one either. Mr. Randall seemed to have determined 
to try for the third heat, and relying on the unflinching game of Comet to | 


outlast them in the last three heats of the race. Besides, Sal in the pre 
vious heats cut her quarters before very badly, from which the blood ran 
considerably. Mr. Randall thought that by sending her in the third 
heat she might cut herself and go all to pieces, and he would win the 
heat. Sal was allowed to win this heat without a struggle at brushing for 
it with the others. Time, 3:02. 

Mr. Randall said that he thought Comet could trot the fifth and sixth 
heats as fast -certainly as gamely—as he had the first and second ; and 
that he would try to win the next heat ; and if successful, he thought he 
would win the race. Sal did not recover her wind as well, and seemed 
wo sweat more profusely (notwithstanding the cold wind that blew dur- 
ing the race), than the other horses. She walked up and down quite leg- 
Weary, her quarters looking worse than before. When the judges or- 
dered them up again, Comet and Fawn had regained their wind and 
looked first-rate. 


Third heat—The horses came ,to the score head and head—-Comet foot- } 


ing faster than at any previous start. They got the word, and it was very 
evident that Mr. Randall intended to send Comet for the heat from the 
score. Around the turn and down the backstretch Sal gradually let in 
laylight between her and Comet to the extent of a length—Fawn some 
‘wo lengths behind Comet. At the half-mile pole Mr. Randall called on 
Vomet, and gamely did he respond—closing the gap between Sal and him 
very soon, pulling out and lapping her around the turn into the home- 
stretch. At the previously mentioned hollow she began to draw clear of 
him, he being short of work he was unable to keep his brush up. She 
gradually increased her advantage, and beat him to the score a length— 
— being about three lengths behind Comet. Time, 3:02. Recapitu- 
ation : 


THU PENN'S MANOR PARK, PA. 
HURSDAY, Noy. 19, 1857—For a track Sulkey, built by Geo. W. Watson, of Philadelphia, 
, “nt. $18.30, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 


; W. Swann’s b. m. Tullytown Sal, 5 YtS8. 0... cc eeeeeeeeeee ee ee ee 2.2.3 

Weobard Randall’s br. 7. Comtel, 4 YTS... 2200 ccccccccccccccccssescesececs coee i 

H. Doble’s dun m. Startled Fawn, 4 5 ET EP ERI ULEL ELA E EEE EEL eee 3 3 3 
Time, 2:55—3:02—3:02. P 

The above is a most wonderful performance for the colt Comet Last 


May he was hardly halter-broke. He was turned out, at different times, 
several months during the summer, on grass alone. He had only seven 
days’ work before he trotted in this race—after having run for four weeks 
On grass alone prevously to his week’s work before this race. He lost 
this race only from want of condition, Mr. Randall not wishing to urge 
lim too much for fear that he would give out from weakness caused by 
want of work. Comet is not yet thoroughly broke to harness, and not 
tosaddle, and Mr. Randall had some trouble at times to get him around 
the turns of the course. He isa very honest square trotter, and seldom 
leaves his gait when speeded. If no accident should happen to him, he 
Will make a trotter of first-rate quality when he arrives at maturity. 
Never having seen the pedigree of the late celebrated getter of trotting 


The contestants were a bay mare named 


stock, Old Black Bashaw. in print, and he being (before his death) one of | 
l 


the best bred trotting stallions in the United States, I think it ought to 
be recorded. Old Black Bashaw was got by Y Bashaw (the sire of 
the’ far-famed horses Andrew Jackson, Saladin, Washincton, et ind | 
grand sire of the late celebrated Kemble Jackson his dam was got by 
True American, grandam by Hickory. ‘The pedigree of his g. g. dam 


is not known. From the above you will perceive that the old horse had 
flowing in his veins some of the best trotting and running blood that 
has ever been in this country. It isnot, therefore, wonderful that he 


should be the sire of Lantern, Whiskey, Awful, Comet, and a host of 


| other fine horses. P. 





TROTTING AT KEESEVILLE, N, Y. 
KEESRVILLF, Noy. 18th, 1857. 


My Dear ‘‘Spirit.’’—There is being exhibited a laudable ambition through- 
out Northern New York, but more especially in the rural districts adjacent 
Canada, to excel in the training and development of horse-flesh. The in- 
terest manifested here is attributed in part to the ‘‘pride of country’’ and 
the spirit of emulation arising therefrom ; the Canadians, on the one side, 
backing freely their hardy Norman horses against the more delicate but 
fleet Black Hawks of their Yankee neighbors, while the latter, with that 
intuitive spirit which characterizes the race, always accept the proffered 
challenge, and ‘‘go een one better.’’ Hence we have warm competition, 
and frequent friendly meetings. The trotting matches at Malone, that came 
off on the 25th and 26th September, were warmly contested and agreeable 
entertainments. ‘The County purse of $40, for the first day, for all 
horses of Franklin, Co., browght out six nags, whose reputation for speed 
and bottom was yet in embryo; nevertheless, two of them proved to be 
‘high mettled’’ animals. One, the Baker horse, driven by Mr. North, 
the other known as the Payne colt, guided by our ‘Jockey friend’’ Mr. 
Pilling, outwinded their competitors, and finally, after the fifth heat, the 
former won by half a length, the track heavy, uneven, and turns short. 
Time 3:30. Summary :— 


MALONE, N. Y. 
FRIDAY, Sept. 25, 1857—Purse $40, for horses owned in Franklin County, Mile heats, best 
3in5 


i Seeetie Mair MIE ii 5 iis os tales lies eblitdh addee ieee 22111 
Sy FEI 6 os 65,06.45355.6-:0os ig tae ssa KS ohh eee eASeeoe ‘> 22.2 
POUT OUMONM, iene ce ccisbeesssckbetencie ChE Me dheE Caco earesGthaa Reb ebaehe 00000 


Time of last heat, 3:80. 
SATURDAY, Sept. 26—Purse $50, for all horses, Mile heats, best 8 in 5, in harness. 
es es PE OT Ths NE 5 Coa hakac ces sSARSSEROR Seadegaacd dees sie baron 22 8 
ee ee re err rcs 22 2 
Time, 3:04—3:06—3 :05. 
SAME DAY—Purse $25, for all horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5 
G. Hi. Pilling’s bw; Meals COW 90 i 55 ia a os5.. 030 CONE each ccens bee ode cleth' 
a Wer ert Tee rere TC ener ere 32s 
Time, 2:59—2: 
In a few days we shall have trotting on the ice, when you may hear 


to 
th 
oa 
tw 
o 

ra 





again from FIvEs. 
TROTTING AT PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
TUESDAY, Noy. 24,1857—Match for $100, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 

D. Mace’s b. m. Lady Wetlley..cccccssccosccssecccvecccsetbie deus séece 2’ 3:33 
She RRR, Wi DSL DUOMO 015 5:50.00.555 5560548 66d As Cinema en's, abt Bote F 
Time, 2:4914,—2:49 14 —2:50 4—2:54 4—2:52. 

WEDNESDAY, Novy. 25—Match for $100, Mile heats, best 3 in 6, under the saddle. 

Dy. PERSO RD. 10; MU GIS 559 0's ca hbo 58 ks 400 k6US 0505s come inehe es’ diacimi2 3 
So SATO’ sD. 1: CORP RRR. 6.5.6 6. 2.5:065% 00 5584054000565005450808 06040008 232 2 
Time, 2:42—2:4334—2:39%. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 26—Match for $100, Mile heats, best 3in 5, in harness, 

Bey MRO O: Di TR, DONG 0 6.55:5.904459090) <ORDAOARESC OENCEREST DEED OC RE DES athens a 
A. DAliinge’s Bb. Mi. Ty Wake oo:c.0ia 5 6 vic.c0:0.506040. 0000 s000.00 00h ceevbu te Obedbs 2 dist. 
Time, 2:5234,—2:52. 

SAME DAY—Match for $1000, Mile heats, best 3 in 6, in harness. 

A. Carpenter's Git. Wis ZANT TOOMBS 6 i066 6c 60.00806b 00sec eteteest sbbe th baeGe 211 
a ae Re Tee T eR Te ee ETTORE TTR eT 22 2 
Time, 2:4734—2:4914—2:48. 

FRIDAY, Noy. 27—Match for $50, Mile heats, in harness. 
ys SEOUae 1: ERs COD WON: 62.5 08500 850s dae eee eer tend Boab ae 06 bcgcsocceses s 3 
Ws GEOROOG @ Do MM; FUMIO ss vir enese ed ckecls CV cise bbb SC OUTRO ER CESRE COD TOx% 2 2 
Time, 2:57—2:52. 
TROTTING AT BOSTON, MASS. 
TUESDAY, Noy. 24, 1857—Purse $200, Mile beats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 

Goo, Wood's B.C: CRIS FOO ics os.6000.605:5:th 5 eaedd caeeiece 2 advoad peer cscs Run 2 
A. Rogera’s b.-g. Maj BOGE oon cscs civcccscersesess ovescescevecceseoesé 21 2dr 
Time, 2:44—2:40—2:40. 

SAME DAY—Purse $50, Mile heats, in harness. 
ee LUE" 2 errr ery rrr errr retiree rrr eer rte tee ere rere 
PABOUON WOE FEO os 55 ate 0055 care se cc eddernend ls spose dss wbbdeee conte bees 2 2 
Bs BST GFAP TOG oa a i 650,56 6.5:0.46. :40.95 04 08d 0089.90 8s 08504 tome D8 Lop eo ber « & 8 
Time, 2:49—2:53. 
THURSDAY, Novy. 26—Match for $100 a side, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness, 

Goo, Wood's b. g- Major Tages o4sc i vcccecs svcvcvevetes op bbageess (uggshwees'es as 3 
Ds Weaee OCC NO chai Cae R CAV i ohn w Neh eee ee oo Uheens babEnss<is 22 2 
UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 

SATURDAY, Novy. 28, 1857—Match for $500, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

W. Wheelan’s b. g. Jake Vakley (to wagon—wagon and driver to weigh 
GEOTIO) 6. 0:6,50 006 6on 40)9,0:5:9' 00 d+ Cheb WE CURE AE UREESADEDISESO SNCS 4000560008 ~2@ 2 3 

| D. Walton’s b. lh. Bob Walton (ith RATTOBS) ooc-s cas00 ccs cn sccesegereecs 2192 2 
Time, 2:37 }4—2:36 14 —2:40—2:43 1, —2:45. 

SAME DAY—Double Team Match for $1000, Mile heats. 

D. Pifer’s b. m. Lady Woodruff and br. g. Brown Dick......cccccccsccccceseencs rec’d ft. 

pd. ft 





S. Hoagland’s b. m. Belle of Flatbush and a pacer Or ruMNEr,......... cece ee eens 


CENTREVILLE COURSE, LONG ISLAND, 
THURSDAY, Noy. 26, 1857—Purse and Stake $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, to wagons—wa- 
gon and driver to weigh 300lbs. 


C. Carll’s ch. m. Méller’s Damsed..occccscccccsccvcccevcccscceccecccscscseces a oe 
8. Hoagland’s b. m. Belle of Platbush.......0..ccccsecssssccvcccvevecccsece 2 2 
Time, 2:45—2:44—2:44—2:41 4. s. 
SAME DAY—Purse $50, for mules, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Bee ENS poe os Vas ore eer cp agners cUsous 0 car i bos Cokes Aap eaLaan con EOS ee 
DB. 0.70 BAQUOE onc scl s ccs ees vob cto drec sete ee se sedeo re eb ees ceeds eves benees 00 0 
eS eer ee rere ey sere rie er ere ee eee ee 000 
Pe Rh a rors: Seererenrrrrrrr rrr: re retiree retreat 00 0 
S. An's Sledge BAMWMe? oe ois onicsevccccdecdcvsccnccccse och beesssecchessecces ce 00 0 
te Serres ere rT ert Pee re ee ee re ee eee 00 0 
Bie IN sg 5066-65 bc oo sede OF Secs CTSES CEE C TD ObeTEO ORES C OURS SDO8 saneeses 00 0 
BB. BG POR Gis sc « tie 6600 00 6006661066 Waisted cabsdentceswe ss tees caspase eceipne 0 0 0 
PM ACL eer cr eer errr rere cere ere eee 00 0 
1 see et IN CE 5.5 660550 bones bo 65Ks bobs 6b 6Eke REED OH SO CC EOOS cece baad 0 0 0 
Pe SEE RTE ee eT Perea TT eEE ee Tere re 0 0 0 
ee 2 8 erry eT e er ee TTT TT CTE erie e TTT re 000 


METAIRIE COURSE. 
SUNDAY, Noy. 22, 1857—Proprietor’s Purse $50, for pacers, Mile heats, best 3 in 6, in 
harness. 


B. B, BOMDRIN'S Br. @: TUE LOMO, «iso. 55.9000000000 05 soeeheed oobsssercesrer a ae 
i er eerrr rrr reg erent er ere rr 222 
ee SE Pe re TTT TTT CM TET eT Te eT TTT dist. 


Time, 2:41—2:48—2:55. 

There was not much betting, the bay having the call, and was freely 
offered against the two; butthe fielders were shy, it being generally sup- 
posed that every pacer from Cincinnati is at least first cousin to Pocahon- 
tas. Athalf past 3 o’clock the horses were called up for the 

First heat—They got the word the first trial, Lampton on the inside 
going off with the lead, Star second, Milk Boy acouple of lengths behind, 
till they passed the first quarter. Milk then let himself out a link or two, 
and went up, and fora short distance they were allina bunch. At the 
half mile Rogers pulled the Star back to let the other two fight the heat 
out, and Milk Boy challenged and took the track from Lampton and en- 
tered the quarter stretch a length or two ahead. Here Bonham applied 
his persuader freely, and the gray taking the hint, went up and collared 
the Milk Boy, anda very pretty little brush ensued for a couple of hun- 
dred yards ; but the Milk Boy couldn't stand the punishment, so he quit, 
and the gray won the heat by a length, in 2:41. Star distanced. 

The second and third heats Bill Lampton had all his own way, Milk 
Boy," who has only been here afew days, not having recovered from his 
steamboat trip, being evidentiy unfit for a repeating race. 

N. O. Picayune. 





TROTTING AT RICHMOND, VA. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 28, 1857—Match for $50, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
C. H. Miller’s b. bh. Col. Russelh....c..cseccccsccccevcccccsescccncs voscee } : 
C. Wagner’s b. m. Paggy ....cccccccccceccccccscees Oe o cece cescccsbecce 2 3% 

Tirae, 2:56—2:50—2:51—2:52—2:50. 

The attendance on the track, considering the reputation of the nags, 
was very thin. The track was a little heavy, but the trotting was con- 
sidered very good, as regards time, &c. There were but few bets made, 


and the owners drove their own beasts. The contest was close and exciting. 
Richmond Dispatch. 


so 2 
10 2 





New Race Course at Newmarket.—We understand that it is determined to 
form a new three mile course at Newmarket. The course will be round, 
the horse making a circuit of the flat, and finishing at the top stand. 


TROTTING AT MONTGOMERY, ALA, 
RH Pur 5 t il Mu 


RIDAY, Noy. 20,1 
tt La i } 21 " 
( ] M 1 3 
M ’s Roan } . 
M mm 3 Sorrel 7 dist 


2:49 i8 


TROTTING AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
: : PIONEER COURSE. 

SATURDAY, Oct 17, 1857—Mateh for $2000, Three le heats skelet sons 
J. Daniels’ ch. m. Julia Aldrich te gb mm ’ ™ AP SA NEED. 
Mr, ’s ch, m. Flora FeRL. Tost 2 





e 
se 
as 


Time, 8:36—8:37 14. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 29—Purse $50, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
Gx Bommeut’e Bri Gi: SRB 5 6k nab eles sR e ccldoeodas 


Time, 3:00—3:038—3 :03. 


TROTTING AND RACING AT SACRAMENTO, CAL, 
LOUISIANA COURSE. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 21, 1857—Purse $250, for second class pacing horses, Mile heats, beat 
3 in 5, in harness. , 


DOR OE DO. Oe PMs cc cce ke othe deeme, 0050 co0s bvcecece ava ce, 2110121 
Mr. Brown’s ro. h. Little Pet....... abd chinks BW o aess 0c lesb Oed » « dl 12202 
Ber SPO Us Ms SOMO Vanes 5.05 0s bie nd e000 bacebi ben calns see dist 
Mr. Morehead’s b. g. Ned McGowan .... 0 0... ccc cc ccc cece ceeecess ee |g 
Time, 2:44—2:42—2:49—2:42—2:42 44, 

THURSDAY, Oct. 22—Purse $250, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
GE QRS BE. Be NN sche cc cckiccscesticcretercceecdsccaeseste tae BES 
H. R. Covey’s b. g. Tom Magutre..... cece cee GREET woe rece ceed cdiccerdd 223 
8. C. Eyclesheimer’s b. h. Rattler ...... Scieas AEDS AeAh BRO 0 CSSaRaN EEE LAOS 8 dr 


Time, 2:46 4—2:42—2744, 
FRIDAY, Oct, 23—Purse $200, for running horses, Mile heats, best 8 in 5. 











W. Williams’s Bonnie Bell ..... 0... cece cece eee ee be CRRA DAC Kar ts bdo sede on 111 
TB GMOS Fe es ae eda eds Tide oebh A Ceeeete Seco seecechecees 2232 
Fe i. SERB IOP ONION: obo, vin bictinse vee crs omalcombh- acon CREM WO ple og na Bets ewe sie 8 8 8 
Time, 1:50%;—1:55—1:56. 
SATURDAY, Oct. 24—Hotel-keeper’s Purse $500, Two m''obe ts, 

John Crooks’ (Mr, P——-—’s) gr. g. Glencoe Chie (in harness),..,... soertessoee 2 2 
C, Eyclesheimer’s (Mr. Werner’s) b. g. Jim Barwo.2 (to Wagud) ....... 0 cee eee sees a2 
Time, 6:21—6:48. 

CENTREVILLE COURSE, 

MONDAY, Oct. 26—Match for $2000, Mile heats, best 8 in 5, in harness. 

J, LOCKSS AE. Bs GN. COE so y'cic cca scnrnwes becdawonnndyopeuested erortadces SR 22 
Mr. Me Os hs GUN oi 05.54 00bNansens creck abha eukasas er ee ee coooee BS B 
Time, 2:44—2:41—2:42. 

RACING IN BENTON COUNTY, 0. T, 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 30, 1857—Purse $150, Mile heats. . 

J. Gregory’s gr. h. Arrow. .........055 re entsgs ducepps ev ececcavele eoonesccsee By dD 
Fo 2s RE Os et OU MTs so 6650-546 Cs Vana eRe tots 6h ses EDS AT FETE eee 22 
Time, 0:00—1:58. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 1—Purse , Mile heats. 
BP ee Os ck send sh ks es:s ¢6b5h0),0605 2p he bloSes HAGANEKA SERED $66Qe0es oe 22 
Jos. B. Reed’s Jack Hays...... 0... ccc cee eee EAE TE a ne eet ee UHed ovedderbddve 22 
E. M. Waite’s ch. h. Marshall... sacccdessicrencnceee ede aehd on openatacbe-shl> eee 8 8 


Time, 1:59—1:58. 





COLUMBUS (GA.) FALL RACES. 
Covumuus, Ga., Nov. 21, 1867. 

Dear ‘‘Spirit.’’—The races over the Chattahoochee Course, at this place, 
commenced on the 17th, with a stake for 3 yr. olds, for which there were 
five entries, and an after race for a purse of $100, with two entries. Johns 
Chain galloped for the stake and run for the purse, and won it very 
handily in two heats, beating a Yorkshire filly ; he was'the favorite at 
one hundred to twenty. The attendance was very small and the betting 
light. Summary :— 


TUESDAY, Noy. 17, 1857—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 90lbs., fillies 87lbs. Five aubs 
at $100 each, $50 ft. Mile heats. 


H. C. Cafley’s ch. g. John Chain, by Chieftain, dam by Imp. Shamrock .......... ree’d ft 

Woolfolk & Bell’s ch. c. George Clemons, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Prima Donna by 
PN. TEN SEU ERE TES cos oh ceceeeeee Ea tisesbosseccdecesébets ager pd. fe 

M. W, Stamper’s gr. c. by Tempest, dam by Grey Eagle. .,......6...eseee08 pa. 

P. W. Pryor’s ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Dick Richardson................. pd. 

H. C, Caffey’s ch. c. by Wagner, out ef Elizabeth MoNalry ............. 0000000 pd. fe 


SAME DAY—Purse $100, for all ages, Club weights—3 yr, olds 90lbs.—-4, 102—6, 1124, 
120—7 and upwards, 126—allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Mile heats, 

H. C. Caffey’s ch. g. John Chain, by Chieftain, dam by Imp; Shamrock, 8 yrs...... 11 
John Campbell’s b. f. by Imp. Yorkshire, out.of Litue Emily by Wagner,4yrs.,... 2 2 
Time, 1:51 4¢—1:54. 

WEDNESDAY, Noy. 18—Purse $300, for all ages, Club weights, Two mile heats. 


Campbell & Barton’s b. h. Jack Gamble, by Wagner, dam by Imp. Tranby, 6 yrs. 1 2 1 
H. ©. Caffey’s br. c. Dallas, by Wagner, eut of Fanny King by Imp. Glencoe, 4 
BIB pcee sc gcepeephyederes + danyseveh vckutpa bce coy chetad te ivy Crier » 21328 


Time, 3:424,—3:46—3:602,, 
Jack Gamble was the favorite at $100 to $75. 
tested. 


The race was well con- 


THURSDAY, Nov. 19—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Club weights. Four subs. at $200 each, 
$100 forfeit, with $200 added by the Proprietors. Two mile heats, 
Woolfolk & Bell’s ch. c, George Clemons, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Prima Donna by 
BOO BI isk Ciibde asec ded Wack coc tide eed te ccdedwlesbeescccdeeusdede 11 
M. W. Stamper’s gr. c. by Tempest, dam by Grey Eagle.........egecescoescecce - 228 
P. W. Pryor’s ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Diek Richardson,................. pd. fe 
H. C. Caffey’s ch. c. by Wagner, out of Elizabeth McNairy............ccee ee eeee dead. 


Time, 4:02—4:07. 
There was very little interest in this race ; it was won in almost a gallop. 
SAME DAY—Proprietors’ Purse $100, for allages, Club weights, Mile heats. 
H. ©, Caffey’s ch. g. John Chain, by Chieftain, dam by Imp. Shamrock, 3 
|, Pere 
FRIDAY, Nov. 20—Purse $300, for all ages, Club weights, Twe mile heats. 


walked over. 


John Campbell’s ch. m. Laura Spillman, by Wagner, out of Glorvyena by In 

QU , B BIB ine 60 noses 59s 6.454 aReppp ons eiee rely Cer eelaneat venddonesoe ate 8 
C. 8. Pryor’s br. h. Moidore, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Picayune, 5yrs......... 2 2 2 
H. C, Cafley’s ch. g. John O hain, pedigree above, 3 YTS. cece cece cece eee cs eeeeee 1 3dr 


Time, 3:47.44—3:45—3:51%. 
The betting stood $100 to $80 on Moidore, and even on Chain winning 
the first heat, which he did very easily. Laura won the last two easily, it 


being evident that Moidore was amiss. 
SATURDAY, Nov. 21—Purse $500, for all ages, Club weights, Three mile heats. 


C. 8. Pryor’s br. h. Moidore, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Picayune, 5 yrs...... $811 
H. C. Caffey’s br. c. Dallas, pedigree above, 4 yrs......ccccccccccccccsccessece 23 32 
Campbell & Barton’s b. h. Jack Gamble, pedigree above, 5 yrs.............066. 132 38 


Time, 5:47 }4—6:45—5:4. 

Jack Gamble was the favorite against the field at $100 to $25. This 
was the most interesting race of the week. In the first heat Jack jumped 
off with the lead, followed close by Dallas, and Moidore lying behind; 
in this way they ran the first two miles. After passing the stand Dallas 
made several ineffectual attempts to gain the front place, but Jack won 
the heat by a length, Moidore dropping in. Time, 5:47}. 

$100 to $10 was now freely offered and taken. The horses all looked 
well, when they were called up for the 

Second heat—At the tap of the drum Jack again took the lead, presseg 
closely by Dallas, Moidore about three lengths behind ; these positions 
were kept for two miles and a quarter, when Moidore moved up to 
Dallas and passed him on the turn, and collared Jack. On entering 
the homestretch an exciting struggle ensued from there to the stand, Moi- 
dore winning by a length. Time, 5:46. 

Such excitement and shouting has not been heard on a race track singe 
the days of Lecomte and Lexington. Jack, the winner of nine races out 
of ten this season, beaten by a Columbus horse, was more than our home 
folks could stand. Again and again their shouts rent the air. The ex- 
citement continued until the warning came to saddle up, which reminded 
our friends that the invincible Jack was yet unconquered. The betting 
stood $100 to $80 on Jack, when they came up for the 

Third heat—At the tap Jack started off with the lead, Dallas and Moi- 
dore well up; in this way they pass the stand, all running easy. On 
coming down the stretch, on the second mile, Moidore takes the second 
place, Jack still on the lead ; in this way they run to the upper turm, where 
they are all in a cluster ; the struggle down the stretch was beautiful ; 
they pass the stand, Moidore first, Dallas second, Jack third. Time, 5:54. 

Yours, BARNEY. 

[We have carefully compared the above with the official report of the 
Secretary, just received, and find it corresponds in all important particu- 
lars. The Secretary and ‘‘Barney’’ will please accept our thanks.—. 
** Spirit.’ ) acai 

A Duck of a Place.—The “Memphis (Tenn.) Appeal’’ of the 20th ult. 
says that at Lake Wappanocca, twenty-five miles from that city on the 
Arkansas side, is at present ‘‘a duck of a place,’’ swarming with thou- 
sand of those birds. ‘‘On Monday a party of four started from the neigh- 
borhood of this office upon a hunt to this lake. They returned yesterday 
morning, having shot a hundred and fiftyducks. Atone charge three, 











barrels were fired killing twenty-seven birds.”’ 
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THE OLD DOMINION—AND VIRGINIA’S ANCIENT 
FAMILIES.—HISTORICAL 


Your ‘Spirit’ having contained an article, somewhat in extenso. on the 


old families of Maryland, merely glancing at their contemporaries of 


Virginia, the subject is resumed in regard to the last, more light having 
been shed upon it, by recent publications. 
As is well known, Virginia was the earliest settled colony of Great Bri- 


tain in America ; and, from other causes, had more of the fostering care | 


of the mother country than any other colony. Its earlier settlers, with 
but few exceptions, were the most distinguishedemigrants from England, 
for rank, family, education, and wealth. In the settlement at James- 
town, up to 1620, there were among its small population no less than 
“thirty-four noblemen, of the highest and most ancient families of the 
English peerage, and one hundred and twenty-eight Knights Baronet.’’ 
It has been generally believed that from her comparative antiquity, 
and for her taking the lead of all the colonies, Virginia derived the sodri- 
que of the Old or Ancient Dominion ; but, according to a late article in 
the Charleston ‘‘Courier,’’ that was not the cause. ‘‘It grew out of the 
loyalty of Virginia to Charles I. and Charles II., and her refusal to recog- 
nize the Protectorate of Cromwell.’’ But upon the last point historians 
differ. Bishop Meade, in his late work, states: ‘‘The assertion by Mr. 
Lee, that Charles II. was proclaimed King in Virginia isa matter of dis- 
pute among historians. Beverley, our earliest, who published his work 
in 1705—about forty-five years after the event is said to have occurred— 
affirms it asa fact. Robertson the historian, and Chalmers, another writer 
of that day, repeat the same. Burke, who published in 1805, agrees with 
the foregoing so far as to think that something of the kind took place, 
though not in a regular way. Dr. Hawkes agrees with Beverley and _ his 
followers.’’ ‘‘It is scarcely probable that Mr. Lee is mistaken in the tra- 


dition that his ancestor was a zealous loyalist, and did, on his return (o 


el ,; gr 
England, visit Charles at Breda, and hold communion with him on the 


subject of his acknowledgment of Virginia, then having so many staunch 
courtiers in it, whatever uncertainty may rest upon the subsequent pro- 
ceedings.’’ The Mr. William Lee referred to was a gentleman of emi- 
nence .and distinction, ‘‘a Sheritf and Alderman in the city of London, 
and subsequently commercial agent for Congress in Europe, and their 
Commissioner at the Courts of Berlin and Vienna.’’ In his sketch of his 
ancestors, the Lees of Virginia, ‘‘written just before the war,’’ about 
1775, Mr. Lee states: ‘‘During the civil war here {in England], Sir 
William Berkeley was the Governor of Virginia: he and Lee, both being 
loyolists, kept the colony to its allegiance, so that, after the death of 
Charles I., Cromwell was obliged to send some ships of war and soldiers 
to reduce the colony, which not being able to do, a treaty was made with 
the Commonwealth of England, wherein Virginia was styled an independent 
domenson. This treaty was ratified here [in England], as made with a fo- 
reign power; upon which Sir William Berkeley {who was of the same fa. 
mily of the present Earl of Berkeley}, was removed, and another Governor 
appointed in his room. When Charles II. was at Breda, Richard Lee 
came over from Virginia, and went there to him to know if he could un- 
dertake to protect the colony,’ &. ‘‘On the death of Cromwell, with 
the assistance of Sir William Berkeley, he, Richard Lee, contrived to get 


Wie Bpirit ot the Crimes. Dec. 5 


= : . . ° s | 2 Cs ‘ »eati Tea 4 : , 
| Lxs.-—Richard Lee, a gentleman of eminence in England, in the reign | less when he observed that the cabbage-eating Teuton instead of the 


of Charles I., came to Virginiaas Secretary of the Colony. He has been ' had brought round the fearse/ For a minute he stood Speechless hog 
succeeded by descendants of his name, as recorded in history, distin- last, witha sorrowful shake of the head, exclaimed, ‘Put thay in the ba ” 
guished as statesmen, orators, in the army and the navy, as also for lite- {am not quite ready for it now!’ But he went a-fishing all the tong 
rary and social accomplishments—men who have done the State good ser- But his expeditions are more seldom and of shorter duration than , 
vice. merly, for the frosts of eighty winters are whitening on his head, and i 
Pace.—Sir John Page, distinguished in the colony, came to Virginia : ° 


elasticity of his step has given place to the heavy dragging pace of feeble 
ness and decay. Presently the fish in his vicinity will have rest, for ‘a 
of their most frequent visitors will go out in the Teuton’s fishing wagon 
and not come again. The fish may not mourn, but his neighbors wil] ‘ 
when ‘‘a great and good man dies.’’ But before that melancholy reg 
sion, we hope to make many a pleasant day with him in “feeding the hun. 


| about the year 1631. His descendants were the two Mann Pages, of Ros- 
| well, gentlemen of great opulence and worth. They filled various of the 
| first offices, in the State and in Congress. 
| Ranvotru.—This was another very ancient and distinguished family, 
contemporaneous with Sir John Page. Of this family, many have been 
| distinguished in the Senate and in the army—as Peyton, Edmund, John gry’’—fish. Yours, as ever, almost, Mint Juxep, Rs 
of Roaneke, Beverley, Col. Mann Randolph, and others. Dernorr, November 22, 1857 » Hsq 
Sporrswoop.—Walter Scott says—‘‘We may particularly distinguish the a 
fate of Sir Robert Spottswood''—‘‘Lord President of the Court of Ses-| “JOHN QUILL” FEELS THE PRESSURE Or THE 
sions’’—-who died a martyr to the cause of Charles I. His son was in “TIGHT” TIMES. 
the army, and Aid-de-camp of the Duke of Marlborough. His grand- New York, Nov. 21, q55 
son served under Washington in the French war, and was killed. One of Choice ‘‘Spirit’’—Your ‘‘’umble friend’’ seizes this ‘golden opportu. 
the family was Governor of Virginia ; and two of them were distinguished | nity,’’ and an awfully poor pen, to tell you how he has been trying to 
in our Revolutionary war. borrow money, and how ke succeeded. He (that is, 7,) firstly, went to 
Wasuinetox.—The genealogy of the father our country, like thatof ; my Bank, and on seeing the Cashier, found that he wouldn’t let me « " 
Nelson, and Wellington, has been traced to Alfred the Great. The great- | in'’ any further, so I concluded to try a few private friends. Old Bill. 
grandfather of our great Washington, of a distinguished and glorious Spayable had paid out everything, so I got nothing from hin, B. Re- 
family in England, heroes on the side of the Stuarts, came into Virginia | ceivable, Esq., hadn't received anything, so I left him with about the 
in 1600. same amount. X. Pense, ‘‘these hard times,’’ has to reduce his eXPenses 
Worme.ey, another ancient and distinguished name in the colony, was | and save his pence, and he wouldn’t lend anything, although I offered 
anterior te or contemporaneous with the first Corbin in Virginia. The | him an improved endorsed note, drawn by myself, with my name on the 
*Hon. Madam Catherine Wormley,’’ wife of the Hon. Ralph Wormley, | back. Messrs. Profit & Loss, and Intrust Account, had large balances 
with Sir William Berkeley and his Lady, and Lady Chicheley, were lega- | against them, and couldn't lend anything. I then had to fall back on 
| tees, under Mr. Corbin’s will, proven in 1675. Adescendant, also, Hon. | Phil Buster, who, spite of his name, is the least inclined to explosion of 





Ralph Wormeley, was greatly distinguished as a statesman, scholar, and | any man you ever saw ; and it was his very quiet temperament which led 
an accomplished and highly esteemed gentleman. He died in 1809. _ | me finally to apply to him. I called upon Buster, asked him how he was, 
Some of the above, and others of the ancient families of V epee, dis- | to which he replied ‘‘very well,’’ and then we sat looking at each other, 
tinguished as statesmen and in arms, when the Turf, as well as the C hurch for some minutes, when I broke the silence, by asking, most desperately, 
and State, was in the hands, exclusively, of its aristocracy, for some ‘Anything over to-day?’ Phil gave me no direct answer, merely re. 
years preceding our Revolution, at a period when, as D’ Israeli styles it, of | marking, ‘‘Why?’ When I told himI wanted money, he quickly said 
England, ‘‘the Turf was the noble pastime of the aristocracy, we tind “John, I fear you will always suffer in that way. The notion that ‘the 
associated with the “high bred’’ of another kind in Virginia, as fol- / love of money is the root of all evil’ has been duly inapressed upon you 
lows :— by whomever had charge of your shooting ideas—but you never believed 
Baylor's Fearnought (1765), Shakspeare, and Jenny Dismal. Bas it; you leve money like any other Christian. Well, ‘the father of evil,’ 
Beckwith's, Sir M. (Baronet)—Tom Jones, 1748. you know, is the devil, and the party, he or she, who troubles the root, 
Booth’s Janus, 1752. will find that a foot is put in it, as sure as can be. So, my fyoung friend, 
Braxton’s Kitty Fisher, by Cade don’t pay too much attention to ‘‘the root.’ ‘‘Never pay anything! 
Brent’s Ebony. can avoid,’’ said I, musingly, wondering how I should escape the effect 
Burwell’s Regulusand Maria. (To them is traced Lady Lightfoot’s pe- | of the suit which went against me yesterday. The party suing me is foo!- 
digree. , ish enough to expect and demand one hundred cents on a dollar for his 
Byrd's Calista and Tryall. claim against me, and I hope he may getit. ‘‘Well,’’ said Phil, “you 
Dandridge’s Fearnought. talk about wanting money! Don't you know that ‘a great fortune is a 
Fairfax (Lord)—Fairfax's Roan great slavery ?’’’ And when I said ‘‘I didn’t want a great fortune, only 
Fitzhugh’s Chatham. a competency,’’ he, great ‘‘Spirit,’’ said ‘‘I wasn’t competent to form an 
Harrison's Brandon. opinion in regard toa competency.’’ Then I ‘‘biled over,’’ and after al- 


Bought of the Marquis of Granby. | 





Charles II. proclaimed there [Virginia] King of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Virginia, two years before he was restored here’’ [England] ; 
and Sir William Berkeley was reinstated as his Governor [in 1660], in 
which station he continued until sometime after the Restoration.’’ It 
was in consequence of this step that the motto of the Virginia arms, al- | 
ways till after the Union, was ‘‘En dat Virginia quintam ;'’ but since the | 
Union it was changed to ‘‘én dat Virginia quartam ;’ that is, ‘King of | 
Great Britain, France, Ireland, and Virginia.’ | 

Coins have been found in Virginia, and elsewhere, ‘‘on which are quar- 
tered the arms of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Virginia,’’ with the 
arms of the monarch, ‘‘Rex,’’ ‘‘the whole surmounted by a crown, and 
encircled by the words ‘‘Virginia ;’’ and as late as ‘‘1773.'’ ‘Thus His 
Majesty was actually King in Virginia before he was King in England ; 
and hence has Virginia ever since borne the title of ‘‘The Old Dominion.’’ 
The ‘‘Courier’’ concludes ,its article: ‘The loyalty of the Old Dominion, 
which once had a King for ita source and object, is now, notwithstanding 
her ancient and still undiminished devotion to ‘compact,’ and, indeed, in 
perfect keeping therewith, transferred tothe Union [of the States] in all 
its original brightness, purity, and strength; and she is about to render 
her identification with the Union more complete by accepting the guar- 
dianship of the nation’s homage of the Mecca of America, the tomb of 
Washington.”’ 

Many of the heads of the first families of Virginia—the true ‘‘F. F. 
V.’s’’—came into the ancient colony on the overthrow of Charles I.: 
such as Col. Mason ; his associate in arms, Capt. Brent; Col. Foulke ; and 
Col. Washington, the great-grandfather of our illustrious Pater Patriz. 
‘Col. Foulke, of the Britith Army, and Gentleman of the Privy Cham- 
ber of Charles I.,’’ came into Virginia in 1649. Col. George Mason, who 
came alittle later, ‘‘wasa member of the british Parliament in the reign 
of Charles I., and drew his sword on the side of the King ;’’ as did the 
linea] ancestor of our distinguished General Scott ; 
many of the emigrants at the same epoch. 

We will here refer to the names of the heads of a few of the most an- 
cient, and, at an early period, the most distinguished of the families of 
Virginia. Their genealogies are to be found in Bishop Meade's volumes. 

From late researches, it appears the heads of the families of the Old Do- 
minion, when under the Stuarts, bore the names of Berkeley, Byrd, Ca- 
rey, Carter, Corbin, Harrison, Lee, Page, Randolph, Spottswood, Wash- 
ington, Wormley, & 

It is believed there are lineal descendants from Sir William Berkeley 
residing beyond the Blue Ridge in Virgiuia 

Byap is another very ancient and Mstinguished name jn the colony. 
The opulent and accomplished Col. William Byrd, the founderof Rich- | 
mond, is remembered for his magnificence and acquirements. His private 
library is said to have been at the time ‘‘the best in America.”’ 

Caner.—Col Carey, descended from Miles Carey, an emigrant in 1640, 

lived and moved with great splendor, afew years antecedent to our Kevo- | 
lution. He is said tohave forbid the addresses to his daughter of our | 
great Washington, when a youth, because she was ‘‘accustomed to ride in 
@cvach.’’ His arms were emblazoned upon it, with the motto, ‘*Cari Deo 
nthil carent''—those dear to God want nothing: which his Rector, more 
wittily than reverently, translated—‘*The Carys want nothing from God.” 
Others had it—*By G —, the Carys want nothing 


and probably those of 


Canter.—One of this name had risen to distinction, a# Cormmander-in 
chief against the Indians, in 1654. He was the father of Robert Carter 
termed “King Carter,’’ because of his dignified bearing 
Nificence. 


wealth, and m Age 


Corsix.—Hosts of Virginians have been anxious to trace. their connex 
ion with this aristocratic name. Henry Corbin, the emigrant of 1650, 
left one son, and five daughters ; one of them was married in England to 
the head of the Tayloe family, and the others, in Virginia, to Richard 
lee, Philip Lightfoot, Le Roy Griffin, and Edmond Jennings, Psesident of 
the Council. 

Harrison. —‘‘Of all the ancient familics of Virginia, that of Harrison, 
if not the oldest, is among the oldest. 

Dame are members of the King’s Council, a representative to the Con- 
- Stes, its Presinent, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, Go- 

vernor of the State; and his son a General in the 
of the United States. 


Among the descendants of the 


Lee’s Mark Anthony. lowing that he might be correct, stated that I wished particularly to know 
Lightfoot’s Bolton. if he would advance a certain amount on my note for a certain amount 
Meade’s Celer, 1774. | I imagine he thought the payment was not so certain as was the amount 
Morton's Traveller, 1748. specified on the face of the paper which I offered for his inspection. He 
Nelson's Blossom. advised me to ‘‘keep cool,’’ which advice I thought ‘‘dem’d superfluous,’ 
Page's Isabella. and he went on: ‘‘An experienced person can always swear to a bird's 
Randolph's Bellsize Arabian mare ' note, but who can do as much fora fellow-man?’’ I thought the man 
Syme’s Wildair, 1775. whose note couldn't be sworn to now-a-days must have very few friends, 
Spottswood’s Apollo, Cullen Arabian, and Mambriuo mare. and they very careful, but I kept quiet, and Buster continued his lecture, 
Tayloe—Childers, 1768, Yorick, and Jenny Cameron. or, a8 I might call it, his rehash of ‘‘wise saws and modern instances.” 
Wormley’s Cade, by King Herod. “During the flush times, John, you allowed yourself to run into debt 

Contemporaneously, in Maryland, we find the association as follows:— into all sorts of extravagance, and you didn’t ‘cut your coat’ (cut the 
Eden's, (Gov. Sir Robert)—Badger and Slim. coat!) Well, you knew, or should have known, that ‘a hog bought on 
Galloway's Selim, by Imp. Othello. trust grunts until he is paid for.’ Here I interposed a very sage remark 

Lloyd’s Traveller and Nancy Bywell. ‘‘T never was in the pork business, so don’t know how long a hog will 
Ogle's (Gov. S.) Spark and Queen Mab grunt, but I do know that my unpaid for pants can’t rip much more’’—and 
Sharpe's (Gov.) Othello. as an ‘‘aside,"’ to myself, I said, “Let’em rip!’ ‘John, you would gc 
out after fast things generally: and among fast things I reckon horses 
(can’t call them exactly things, for they have some sense, and we can't sty 
quite as much for some humans,) and when remonstrated with, and re 


Tasker’s Selima, by the Godolphin Arabian. 
Sueh gentlemen as are here named were the patridrchs of the Amevican 
Turf, as their horses have been in the Stud. OBSERVER. 








AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 


Written for the New York “‘spiritof the Times’’ by ‘*Mixt JcLep, Fse 


You don’t? Well, 
Be you never so despondent, he can make you smile. Be 





quested to discontinue your expeditious style of movements, your ap log’ 
or reply was about thus: 

‘The ‘Spirit of the Times’ shall teach me speed, 

Two-forty on the plank, if there be need.’ 
I don’t believe you ever originated that rhyme.’ [Poor Buster! I don't 
velieve he ever saw ‘Walker's Rhyming Dictionary.’ He is right ; Istol 
that excuse almost bodily.] ‘‘And now that ‘the crisis’ has you by th 
back of the neck, ‘garroting’ you, you call for Buster to help you out 
‘He who won't keepa penny, shall never have any,’ John, and, further, 
‘if you would know the value of mouey (even so much per cent. a month 
‘try to borrow some.’’’ And I made answer: ‘‘When necessity comes In 
modesty turns out ;’ and ‘cheek’ takes the place of that scarce and valua- 
ble (only valuable on account of its scarcity) property, ‘modesty.’ And 
Buster (I asked, anxious to end his leeture,) did you ever notice how oa 
to bor- 





Dear *‘Srit’’—Do you know old father D 
you ought to. 





you never so hilarious, he can make you laugh till laughing is a punish- 
ment. For years he has been the father of the legal profession in his 
adopted village, 


wordsare words of 


and though his step is tottering, and his eye dim, his 
wisdom, and his jokes the dryest bits of relish. Many 





ingenious stories have been palmed upon the public with father D as 
the hero. The truth or falsity of those stories we never question, but the 
following anecdote we can vouch for most faithfully. _ 

He has for thirty years kept his eye upon every stream and !ake where 
a fish could swim, until he has come to know precisely how many fish are ‘ ' 
in the neighborhood, and often enters into an arithmetical calculation of , ¢vering the most shiftless of all vii wgcote Pipes pire aa had of 
the probable increase during the succeeding five years. Wherever there |" ?* J fancy Phil began to tire of me, for he observed what ee : 
isanice fish, there father D—— has stuck his stake, and some day he ten observed myself, and particularly now, ‘John, you are os 4 had 
Allof his tish, | verty’’ (he rounded his words so that ‘‘full’’ sounded very mu ; ones 
he says, are marked by notches in their tails, and inconsiderate boys ave “‘fool.’’) Ididu't take it so, however, for he drew up ai ree a 
forbid disturbing them. A great portion of his time, in season and out of ; then and there drew a check for the amount I wanted, after which I @ 


purposes to take that finny gentleman home to dinner. 


season, is spent in luring the unwary victim to destruction and civilized ; missed myself. 

Any day, unless it storms, you may sce the old man, with his I shall now be able to dispose of that infernal De . 
_ and, blessing Buster, sign myself 

Joun QUILL 


iety puty Sheriff who 
society . 

boat mounted upon wheels, drawn by a lineal descendant of Don Quix- *¢TY! { the judgment on m 
ote’s fleshless charger, wending slowly towards some stream or lake. | Yours happily, 
Speak to him, and he is deaf; touch him, and he is senseless ; but jog his 
rod, which on such occasions is always in his hand, and he comes out of 


his trance with a jerk that would landa whale. 


, . : Vimes. is 19 
lie following from the London limes, 


Mortality in Great Cities 1 city 


marked contrast with the statistics of mortality relating to our ow! 
: t Rife 3 : recently published ; r ted by Dr 
his mind to go a-tishing, and thereis no such thing as making him listen to | ‘Itis scarcely credible, but yet the incontestible fiz ures quoter eat 
you. Not the death of his dearest friend—the most urgent call of busi- | Letheby leave it beyond all doubt, that the average of health acho all 
ness—in short, nothing short of a complete smash up of his own neck | the city of London is higher than the average of health a de Ene: 

. ies ‘ ‘ , | England, taking town and country together. The mortality ma” vat 
could be brought sufficiently before his mind to induce him to defer the land is at the rate of 52-8 in every 1,000 of the population, in the oa 
expedition. If anything could be found of sufficient magnitude and im-| London it is at the rate of 22°3 for every 1,000 inhabitants. She pert 
portance to demand a moment's notice, he would insist that it be delayed | tage in our favor thus expressed in a decimal which is equivalent 0" 
until he returned from fishing. Tn fact, when heis a fiherman he is noth- 


; eee 4 indeed, 1! 
half an individual for every 1,000 is not very great, although, indee. * 
ing else, and comprehends nothing bnt the gentle hints that come froin 


Once let him make up 


; . . oe we sare multl 
comes to a very considerable saving of life when the thotieands ie i us te 
plied by hundreds. But, on the other hand, two circumstances 'e4 : 


Army, and President : 


: % . P P . . r > yo Tee Jor, 1 
the top of his well-poised rod. Once, only once in thirty years has he | regard eveu this small advantage with no ordinary satisf my en slow 
been surprised into speech when intent on fishing. the first place, the improvement has been progressive ; it h =! rantil the 

ecreased, 


One morning when the wind and sky promised fair sport, father I) -—— 
determined to drop his finny friends a line, as well ‘as give them a personal 
eall. He summoned his man, a Tutonic specimen of the genus homo, not 
over bright, bor more than half civilized, and ordered him to put the 
horse to his fishing wagon and drive round tothe door. In due course of 

' Dutch speed (less than a mile in three minutes) the horse and carriage was 
‘announced to be in readiness. The old gentleman waited no second sum- 
mons, but stuffing his pockets with lines, and boxes, and corks, anda 
bottle of ‘‘that,”’ started out for the wagon, busily engaged in untangling 
aline. Down the steps he tottered, neither looking to the right or to the 
left, until he found himself beside the carriage. He raised his hand to 

ist himself into the boat, and put up his foot, but both dropped power 


tis ally the mortality bas ¢ i : 
iradually the mo ' as, deoronsed igh: 
ler the rule of the 


but steady and sure 
usual yearly death roll of 3.763 has been reduced to 


od of nine years, during which the city has been unc nd, or 11m 
; : Ae ; os HAR wane sand. 

Sanitary Commission, ‘The deaths this year—22°5 pet —— wage and 

every 45 of the inhabitants--are 6 per cent. below the general AYO" © 


; bit ; . vee result hav 
represent a saving of 586 lives And, secondly, this gratifying Tr". sur- 
" : he ; i semed to be almost is" 
been obtained in the face of obstacles which scemcc¢ 

mountable. 


; ing attle, as has 
It is said that no fort ever suffered so much from a single bat 
the piano-forte from the Battle of Prague. + of the 
' , ‘ nt ana the origin of 
The ancient Greeks buried their dead in jars. Tene: the ori 
expression —**He’s gone to pot.’’ | 
; | : 4 French trans’ 





Shakspeare says, ‘‘Frailty, thy name is woman 


tion has it, ‘Mademoiselle Frailty is the name ot the lady. 
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starting 1 the trace of the day on which ‘ is inte 
run ’ 
This rule, with attentian to what has been said before, is sufficiently 


clear, and we have only to remark, that we suppose the forfeit list has 
, been found too arduous a compilation to publish twice a year--atall events 
it has not been in this year’s **Racing Calendar’ as yet. Once appears to 


— 
{ FEF REFORM 
“ o business carried on without its looses and bad debts What 
shese 8 t in the course ofa year, depends upon the nature of the 
cancacl ; that take place, the manner in which they are conducted, and 
~ jlities and Vigilance of the conductor. he most speculative are 
to the greatest looses; the greater the anticipated amount of profit 
“ne deriveds proportionately great, generally speaking, isthe sum set 
side to meet these contingencies. Fashionable tulors, who give a long 
redit, and charge a long price, it is said, are content to lose one account 
nten. Money lenders, who deal in doubtful securities, charge an exorbi- 
t ntintcrest, because they, probably, expect, at least, one ‘little bill’ in ! 
{ to be dishonored. 


(here is no means of ascertaining how much of the money betted is 


never paid. ) 
ourt of lacy, its professors must deal altogether in ‘‘I promise to pay ;’’ 
ishould they fail to meet their engagements, either by a convenient 


wid 


qorgettuluess of their promise, or an utter absence of the ‘‘needful,”’ they 
must sulgnit to the disgrace of being no longer tolerated in the society of 


tempt the discouragement of gambling, by allowing no legal recovery of 
jets so contracted ; but countenance the system they must, because they 
have failed in their endeavors to preventit. A man, who begins the 
worl 

a fortune , 
ersevering, self-denying disposition, is very apt to takes advantage of his 


It may, or may not, be politic, in a government to at- | 


‘That much-abused betting system not being recognized in a | 


be sufficient for all practical purposes, as fur aS We Can see. 


WARMTH OF STABLES. 


Fro:n the “London Field, the Country Gentien 


1anu’s Newspaper 


1 feel it a duty Lowe myself, and also a proper respect to pay the 


' readers of *“The tield,”’ to account for my articles being of so desultory 


and erratic a character. Circumstances compel me to jump from one 
subject to another; for instance, lately I was treating on ‘Standing 
Jumpers,’’ then L took up the subject of the ‘Propriety of giving Horses 
Beans and feeding Hunters ;’’ this article is on the subject of ** Warmth 
as regards Horses.’”’ ‘lo account for this want of one subject leading to 


' another, but, on the contrary, being brought before the puble without 
, any previous introduction, | beg to remark that most of my articles take 


rid, to trade with a brazen face and smooth tongue only, has often made 
but if he has not, besides his great shrewdness, a very steady, | 


lit, and try tomakea short road to fortune by reckless overtrading. | 
This ultimately compels him to shut up his establishment, and retire to 
the government ‘‘hotel.’’ Unprincipled betting men have no such fears. 


With thei it is i . 

‘The simple plan, 
That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.’’ 


} fing 


4nd so sis brought into disrepute. Impunity is itself a temptation 
to th characters, to Commence a career of living by their wits. Con- 
ast with such as these the regular members of the ring. Hear what the 
sreatest turf authority of the day says of them: separate the gold from 
the di ‘With respect to the betting ring, although there are some 
well known persons who would never put in an appearance, in the event 
of a great race turning out inimical to their interests, yet I can affirm 
with the utmost sincerity, that there area great many very excellent and 
respectalle men, whose simple word, or acknowledgment of a bet of | 


ould put the most implicit faith in, without the evidence of a 


£10,000, L w 
Z — 


} 


nenoeil 7 l 


As} rds money lost in stakes and forfeits, a horse-owner cannot es- 
ipe payment, These can be recovered by legal proceedings. It is not 
that the lawyer’s services are required, the Jockey Club laws being 

ible in every way to meet the case of defaulters. In the first 

plac pe son who bas ence subscribed toa race, and neglected to pay the 
I is nnable to put his name down to another (ifit is known) until he 
} ‘id liis first engagement. In the second, no horse can be entered if 


his Owner isin arrear, orif there are any outstanding forfeits 

ic animal. Inthe third, in the event of a} brought 

it to run, with back forfeits due from either man or beast, the latter is 
unable to start till a setthkement has been made. In the fourth, shoulda 
horse run and win, whose name appears in the forfeit list, he is disqualified, 
stakes paid over to number two. And, lastly, all personsand all 

es ‘inst whom or which there may be unsettled forfeits at the end 
; r, are published in the “Racing Calendar.’’ The rules on the 

l tare very clear, but there seems all sorts of misunderstanding about 
them, and this leads to disputes of all kinds inthe weighing stands, when 
t ho rfvits are due wish to compel a man to pay before his 
We have frequently seen an unfortunate man dunned 
sat once, and the row and noise all this produces 
contusion there almost always is in these weighing 
ition the deliy that ensues, and the difticulity of getting 

he races ran to theirtine. It ought to be the duty of one person only 
to see to this; and, as thiugs are at present, no one has such facilities as 
the Clerk of the Course. But they do not like the unenviable undertaking, 
verhaps truly, thatitis not only against their inclination, but 
of th that they should doit. Besides, they are 


orse being 





ym Oh 
ili ot 


it y is weighed. 


e or toul persons 


ften the cause cf the 
yryye ft ftir in 


and say, | u 
agailist the wilerest of their races, 


busily occupied in reeviving stakes, and are, in fact, the mainspring of the 
Whole races, and have to be about here, there, and everywhere. They say 
that it prevents them getting subscribers to their next meeting, if their 
time isto be taken up with the collection of othe: people's debts—and, 
forsooth, for nothing! Those who have ever been made to pay before 
starting, refuse to subscribe, and threaten never to bring their horses any 
more. Of course, in some cases, this would be no loss, but the whole 


matter is worth considering. ‘The rules are good, but the machinery for 


putting them in operation is defective. How, then, can we manage to pro- 
tect the winners of races, without damaging the local interests of the 
towns? At the impulse of the moment, weshouldjsay, establish a public 
lun 

_Let us now bring forward the rules relating to forfeits, and remark upon 
the It does notreqnire much ‘coaching’’ to make them understood, 
though the y are, doubtless, far more ec mprehensible to those who are 
wed, than to those who owe 


“Rule No. 27. No person shall start a horse for any race, either in his 
orin thatofany other person, unless both his owner and 
damer of such horseshall have paid all former stakes and forfeits to the 
Keeper of the match book, before the time fixed for starting for the first 
race of each day on which he intends to start his horse. And this rule 
shall extend to forfeits due elsewhere than at Newmarket, provided a no- 
hice ot such forfeits being due, shall have been delivered to the Keeper of 
the Ma‘ch-book by ten o’clock in the evening preceding the day of run- 
ning 
‘No horse shall start for any race unless all former stakes and forfeits 
tue for that horse shall be paid before the time fixed for starting for the 
first race of the day on which such horse is intended to run, provided 
thatan objection to such horse starting shall have been made by ten 
9 clock in the evening preceding the day of running, tothe Keeper of the 
Match-book.’’ 

st be born in mind that this is a Newmarket rule, and it requires a 


Wh aiue 


It ini 


litt] Raa ‘ : eg 
‘ttle iteration to meet the case ofany other country race meeting——for | 


Keeper of the Match-book, read Clerk of the Course. ‘The essence of it is 
that any forfeit due for a previous meeting, al the same place where the per- 
son then is, from either owner or horse, can be claimed, and must pe paid 
velore the time fixed for starting the first race of the day. ‘That forfeits 
due for any othe r places must be claimed, and the horse protested against to 
the Clerk of the Course overnight. So that itseems to us, strictly speaking, 
that ple have no right to interrupt the preparations for the sport at all; 
that, at all events, forfeits ought to be settle before the first race of the 
not on the preceding evening, But, then, what is to become of 
hors S cutered in stakes that close only the niglit before the races, the en- 
tries for which are not published till the day of the races? We do not know 
olarule to touch them; the present customis, to get your forfeits any lime 
before the race isrun, and we have spoken of the evils this causes. 
What, then, is to bedcne ; are these hor-estostart? No; butthe rule re- 


} 


ju inodification, 


aay if 


It tL horse is entered ina fictitious name, he cannot sbart if his red owner 
Sin w for forfeits. But when this is the ease, it is very dlificult to 
esta h the identity of ownership. Here is the rule : 

‘XT , . , ‘ 

‘oO. 50. And in order to prevent persons who are defvalters from evad- 


ng these laws, and continuing to engage horses by the use of fictitious 
mes, the Stewards of the Jockey Clu’s shall have the power of calling 
Upon & nominator to produce satisfactory testimony that the horse named 

tthe property, either wholly or in part, of auy person whose name 
appears in the advertised list of defaniters, and if the nominator shall fail 


HATA ¢ 
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to 80, the Stewards may cause the nomination to be erased.’’ 

[toes not necessitate the proof that a certain dofwilter és the owner of 
& horse; but very properly (when there is any suspicion), calls upon the 
hominator to prove that no defantter bas any share init. It strikes us, 
that “the Stewards of the Races’? onght to be substituted for ‘Stewards 
Of the Jockey Club.” if this rule is to have a venera! application, or else 
In the case of stakes closing the dav before the rac the rule is iseless, 
elsew than at Newmarket, without, indeed, the Jockey Club Stewards 
Ould happen tv ve present, and consent to eitertain the case on the 
spot 

We now come to the establishment of the Forfeit List. 
No. 20. A list of unpaid forfeits, with the names of the subscribers to 
‘Ne stake, and the name or de cripti 1of the horse, ith the name or 
SiLcient deseription of the stake, and the amount of the forfeit, shall be 
“lvertised in the ‘Bheet Ricing Calendar,’ after the Newmarket July and 
Houghton Meetings every year. No person whose name shall appear in 


SUCH wivertised list shall be entidied to enter or name a horse for any 

lay . P ° . . : * « 

Pale, swoenstakes. or subscription, either in his own name or in the name 
{ 


my other per 1, unless he shall pry up Ul the forfeits, in respect of 
Which | Lime appe in the list, before the expiration of the time of 
wing for such staka, &e., and no horse which appears on such list shall 


' “Oo 
| vrass, 
| of physic during the hunti#g season was never thought of, however much 
| the horse might show indications of wanting it, and most of them do. 








their rise from questions put to me by readers through the medium of the 
“Field :”’ thus 1 consider if a sportsman is in doubt in any way, and com- 
pliments me by asking my ideas on the subject, there must be many readers 
of ‘lhe Field’’ quite at a loss as regards such subject, and consequently 
my articles may be really useful to them. Having thus accounted for the 
varied nature of my subjects, L trust L need say no more on this point. 

Lam now questioned on the subject of keeping a fine coat on horses in 
winter, My correspondent writes me word that his horses, even at this 
early part of the commencement of winter, show prognostics of coats that 
will by no means satisfy his particularity as to the fineness of them. It 
he was a man keeping two or three horses only, we might suppose his ill- 
luck had put him in possession of animals witha peculiar tendency to 
long and rough coats in winter; but as he keeps a large number of horses, 
this cannot be the case: besides which, he is a man of considerable fortune, 
particularly fond of horses, and of that liberal turn of mind that with- 
holds no reasonable and proper expenditure for the comfort of the ani- 
mals about him. He is, moreover, a sportsman, and a good judge of 
horses ; so it is not neglect, bad management, or any parsimony, that has 
produced what he complains of. 

He further states he tinds difficulty in keeping in view wholesome ven- 
tilation. I cannot conceive this to arise from any fault as regards the for- 
mation of the stables; for those appertaining to property of the class of 
my correspondent’s are not likely to be built but in such way as to be 
conducive to the well doing of the inhabitants, in all ways We must 
look further for the cause of the two failings complained of. 

It strikes me that, as regards the prognostics of long coats during the 
winter, my correspondent may have been guilty of an omission which is 
sure to produce the results complained of. ‘This is the not keeping horses 
warm enough from the moment we tind their suminer coat begins to stir. 
Its doing so we know arises from the shooting of the young coat, be ita 
spring or a winter one. At this season horses should be kept particularly 
warm. ‘rhe plant of the young coat (if Tmay use the expression) takes 
its tendency to remaining short and fine, or growing long in accordance 
with the warmth the body is keptin at this particular time. Itis said, 


‘Providence tempers the wind to the shorn Jamb,;’’ butif we were to 


denude the lambin March ot his wool, we are not to expect the tempera- | 
ture of that month will change, that the lamb inay not suffer from our | 


act. be this as it may, L know Nature furnishes a coat to the horse ac- 
cordingly to climate. The Arab and Persian horse have tine short coats ; 


the Norwegian and Russian, also the Scotch shelty, a long one. We 
must therefore, if we wish a horse to have an Arab coat, keep him in an 
artificial Arab climate ; and, be it recollected, the Hast was the original 
birth-place of the horse. Warmth is natural to him. Itis only trom 
habit and long use he has grown to thrive in a cold or even temperate one. 
Tam quite convinced the young hair is influenced as to its growth by the 
feelings of the animal, arising from the temperature we make for him at 
the time its first germ shows itself. In some proof of this, a friend of 
mine brought from Norway a hovse of that country, and of the prevail- 
mouse-colvred dun, witha biackish list down his 
back bone. He brought him over in the spring, and his coat would hide 
your tingers if you ran them tarough it. Change of climate caused him 
to shed this earlier than our “\orses do; and early in April he showed a 
summer coat as fine as anu !oglish horse’s. The coat might, perhaps, 
have been fine in sumrucrin his own country. The bison, who sheds bis 
enormous covering in summer, is then as fine as our ox; but he gets it 
again as winter approaches ; so, doubtless, would my friend’s horse have 
done in No way. His master, however, took my advice, and kept his 
Norwegian in (to him) a warm artificial climate from the moment he saw 
symptoms of a hair stirring. Aud Ican vouch for the fact that this 
horse carried a coat during the winter as fine as any hunter; indeed, it 
was particularly fine. ‘The fact was that, from keeping him warm, and 
the change of climate, the horse’s body and skin were in the state we may 
conclude the Eastern horses to be. We all know that many animals will 
change in color if taken to a cold climate. If, therefore, cold can so effect 
the coat as to change its hue, we can readily believe the effect it has on 


> 


ing color, a kind of 


its growth. 

I have gone into many stables in winter time, and have found them un- 
comfortably hot. ‘This arises from our grooms and ourselves feeling the 
cold, and this calls attention to the warmth of the stables; but when the 
horse began shedding his coat we probably felt warm enough, and conse 
quently permitted our stables to be too cool, not to say cold—or, at all 
events, did not keep them upto the necessary warmth, to check the 


growth of a long coat, ‘Then when we see horses with their coats starting, 


we shut out every breath of air, and runinto the other extreme. It is | 


too late ; nothing but spring will then have any effect ; the singeing-tin 
is then the only resource. 

Iam convinced a great deal of mischief is often done from giving horses, 
as it is termed, a’ ‘‘course of physic,’’ about the time they are shedding 
their coats, and are, consequently, chilly and cold in the selves. A 
course of piysic! What for? A horse that has been judiciously fed and 
treated during the summer usually wants no physic. It used to be givea 
to get ‘‘the foulnessout of him.’’ What Foulness? If there isany, why 
was it permitted to accumulate there? The grooms ought, if it could 
have been etfected, to have been physicked instead of the horses. To do 
anything periodically with a horse I hold to be bad judgment ; for in 
such case we are apt to do it whether required or not. itis thus with 
physic ; it should only be given in case of disease or the manifestation 
of its approach. Formerly horses were physicked in the autumn, to get 
the summer grass “out of them ;’’ then, when we had got them in high 
condition and stamina by oats and work, in the spring they again got 
physic to get the oats ‘out of them,’ 1 suppose to make room for the 
Nothing could be more preposterous. In those days a mild dose 


We English, 
Ventila- 


horses 


been said and written about ventilation. 
extreme. 


A great deal has 
if we get a thing in our heads, usually carry it to the 
tion is quite proper and necessary toastable, or rather to the 
thatinhabit it. It is necessary ina und the rooms we inhabit, 
but we do not in cold weather open the windows of the room we are din 
ing in. Our bedroom thrown when we leave it; but 
we do not in winter have them so when we there. Let us act upen 
the same principle with our h¢ let their apartments be warm and 
comfortable: and then, if the stable and beds are properly kept ind 
cleansed, so that no unpleasant smell of an ammoniacal nature or other- 
wise is perceived, and no dampness of W tls exists, there is no fear as 
regards ventilafion. 1 have never heard of any ill effects arising from the 
wholesome warmth exuding from the body of a healthy horse, though 
much mischief occurs from foul litter and want of proper drainage, want 


house 
windows are pen 
>are 
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lof the floor of the stalls being frequently washed when the horses are out, 


»>my horses being starved with 


sin care 


et cetera; but [shontd be very avers 
cold, to let out bad smells occasioned by tie beg 
of them. Our ownnore will tell us whether astable is kept properly sw. 


and our horses too will in time tell us if it is not Harry Hreover 
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3d inst., the nds com 


Kildare Ho 


Lord Naas 


Kildare Hounds.—-On Tuesday, the 


menced the hunting at the usual meet a Johnstown. gay 


sumptuous breakfast to the members of the haut, aul to mauy others of 
his friends. ‘There was an immense field of sportsmen cut—at least 129 
red coats; and after two very gool runs, a large number of members, us 
well as five masters of other packs of houcls, sat down to a first rate din- 


ner at M’Evoy’s Hotel. Amongst those who attendel the dinner 
the Marquis of Drogheda, Lord Naas, Lord St. Lawrence, Sir Edward Ken- 


were 


nedy, Sir Thomas Dancer, Captain Damer, M. P., Thomas Cook Trench, 
Ge 
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Richard Moore 
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Sarmers and Breeders’ Department. 


[IMPROVEMENT IN 


| 
In former articles we have shown, or endeavored to show, a few of the 
| general principles of horse- bree 


ling; theadvantages resulting from breed 
| Ing to pure blood on the sire’s side, whatever the qu lity of the dam ; the 
| points of symmetry and strength most desirable, ind, indeed, necessary 
to the parents on both sides, and on which side more particularly ; the 
necessity for perfect structural and constitutional soundness and health, 
on both sides, and for the absence of hereditary vice of temper; and, 
lastly, the state of health to be aimed atin the dam, as well previous to 
her being taken to the horse as during the period of her gestation, and 
the means to be taken to attain and preserve that condition of health, or, 
asitis usually termed among horsemen, condition, emphatically. We 
shall now proceed to show a little more particularly what are the improve- 
ments to be obtained in different varieties, and how this improvement is 
to be produced ; for it is very certain that the same horse will not answer 
for every kind of mare, but that, on the contrary, for very different styles 
of dams a very different style of sires will be required to produce equal 
results in the progeny. Now, it may be stated generally that the ordinary 
objects of breeding upare twofold. One, and the most common and most 
feasible, is from an entirely cold stock, we will say, for example, the Cleve- 
land Bay, or, the nearest approaches to be found to it in this country, the 
Conestoga cart mare, namely, or the larger Vermont draught mare. We 
do not speak in this connection of the Morgan, or the Canadian, or the 
Norman—some mares of which last stock have been recently imported 
into this country—since all of these have some strains, more or less dis- 
tant, of thorough bluod—to raise a progeny improved in spirit, speed, 
lightness ef action, endurance of fatigue and courage, by stinting mares 
of that stock to blood horses. This is the simplest of all the ends to be 
attained, and can be almost certainly «ccomplished, by sending the mare 

taking it for granted that she is sound and generally well formed—to 
any thoroughbred horse, provided he also is sound, well shaped, and free 
from vice. Any such horse will, more or less, improve the progeny, both 
in blood and in the form, structure, and strength of the bones, both in 
frame and spirit, without any especial reference to the particular strain of 
thorough blood from which he himself comes, so that the strain be not 
tainted with hereditary disease. In the second and third, and yet more in 
later generations, when blood has been introduced and the dams as well 
as the sires have some mixture of a pure lineage, it is more requisite to 
look to families, since some families notoriously cross well with others, 
and some as notoriously ill. 

Of course, it is better that the sire, where it is possible, should bo of a 
racing stock that is famous for courage and stoutness, such as any of the 
stocks which trace remotely to Herod, Cade, Regulus, Eclipse, or others of 
known fame ; but thus far it is not essential, or a sine qua non, since every 
blood horse, even if—as Sir John Fenwick said in the reign of Charles II. 

he be the meanest hack that ever came out of Barbary, is so infinitely 
superior in courage, stoutness, and quality, both of bone and sinew, as 
Well as blood, to the best cold-blooded mare that ever went on a shodden 
hoof, that he cannot fail to improve her stock, whatever may be his com- 
parative standing among racers. All, therefore, that the breeder has to 
do in this instance is to satisfy himself that the horse is really thoroughbred 
~-that is to say, traceable on both sides of his pedigree to Mnglish stud- 
book race-horses—and that he has the virtues and has not the defects of 
form which have been previously subjects of discussion. Next to this, 
there must be a harmony in the size, and, to some extent, in the forms of 
the animals. ‘The putting small mares to gigantic horses, or colossal 
mares to ponies, in order to give size to the offspring, will never answer, 
but on the contrary will result in the production of rickety, malformed 
produ Cc. 

‘The mare, as it has been said, may be with advantage something larger, 
lonyer, and more roomy than the horse, but not too much so. We should 
say amare ef sixteen hands and proportionate strength should never be 
put to a stallion under fifteen hands, and from thence up to fifteen and 
one inch ; kor &@ mare over sixteen hands to one short of fifteen and a 
half, up to fifteen three, hands. Still less should little mares be put to 
tall horses, or low mares to leggy horses, in order to give height. If the 
brood mare be low, but long and roomy, it is no bad fault; but the way 
to give size to the progeny is to select, not a tall or leggy horse for the 
stallion, but one of singularly perfect symmetry, not much higher than the 
dam, though an inch or two inches will do no harm, provided he be not 
long in the legs, especially from the knee downward, short backed, close 
coupled, and generally strong built—particularly so in those points where 
the mare is the most defective. 

We stated above that there is no greater blunder than to breed an ani 
mal rickety and defective in one point, to another perfect in that point, 
vreven unduly developed in it, with the expectation of curing both defects 
in the progeny. ‘This rule, however, is to be understood with some mar 
gin. That is to say, it is to be held absolute only where the defect in the 
inare or the horse is so great that it is imprudent to breed from either at 
all. One often, however, sees both mares and horses with some one or 
more faultsin symmetry, which are positive defects, although only ina 
secondary degree, and which are at the same time counterbalanced by so 
great a number of positive advantages, excellences and beauties, that he 
is wise to waive the one defect striving to remedy it, in view to the other 
good to be hoped for from the strain. Now it of course follows that if one 
breed from two parents, each of whom is in a degree faulty in one and the 
same point, he is more likely to have an offspring faulty in thesame point, 
than if he bred from one which is in a degree faulty and the other excel- 
lent. ‘Therefore, no one in his senses would doubt that, if his mare were 
slightly too long in the leg, or too lightof bone, somewhat too long in 
the back, too loose in the loins, or too narrow in the chest, he should 
choose a stallion to which to put her as stiong and as perfect as possible 
in those parts which in the mare are blamable. ‘The transmission of ex- 
terhal shapes is as yet.a mystery, and probably ever will continue so. No 
one can say whether the stallion or the mare has the greater share in giv- 
ing structural form or constitutional disposition to the yonng animal, 
Indeed, there seems reason to believe that there is not any invariable rule 
on the subject ; but that some dams and some sires possess an extraordi- 
nary power of impressing their own forms and stamping their own images, 
in the greater degree, on the young. The general rule, however, and 
that which it is wise toobserve, is that like begets like. Therefore, the prac 
tice Should be always, where one decides to breed frou a mare slightly de 
fective in one point, or more than one, of symmetry, fo select a stallion as 
excellent as possible in that defective point ; andif one be resolved for 
any cause to breed from a stallion of whose blood, or beauty, or perfor 
mances he is particMlarly enamored, and that horse be weak in any point 
or points, to put tohim whatever mare one may have in his stud most 
; excellent, where he is weakest; but in no case, even if it prohibit one 
from breeding from that horse at all, to put him to @ mare which is faulty 
in the same part. « 

The second ordiaary object of breeding-up is, where mares of some 
highly valued strain, possessing some degree of pure blood engrafted on 
an inferior sgock, have degenerated in size, in height, strength, and S1ZC 
of bone, to breed them to such horses as shall, without deteriorating 
their blood, improve them in size and bone, ‘This is a far more difficult 
question in bre ling, and before it can be nis we red it will be necessary to 
| know of what blood is the impure portion constituted, and 1 what pro- 
portion does it exist. If it be distinctly of cold blood, us of Cleveland 
bay, Snffollk Punch, Conestoga, or common cart-horse, and if the propor- 














tion of thorough blood mixed with it be inconsi lerable, it may at once be 
pronounced useless to take any pains about It, as the results will not, it 
is a thousand to one, repay the trouble or exp: If the proportion of 
pure blood be considerable, but remote, wad the stock have been long m 

| bred —as forexample, is the case with the Morgans—the only possible way 
to breed them up is tostint the mires to the very best and most power- 


fully made, short-conpled, 


Anse 
mse. 


! |-chested, strong-loined, shert legged, 
thoroughbred stallions that ean be found, of a totally distinct re cent strain 
of blood, if the blood of the mares can be ascertained, although it will 
not be t worse if, some ten or more generations bat k, they both ran 
into the same line. In this case the stallion, in the first « ross, should not 
be taller or larger than the mare, except in strength, size of bone, and 


muscular development. ae L 
Phe fillies in the second generation will be larger in all ways than their 

| dams rength, health, symmetry and development 

These fillies may be again put to horses of 


| implies improvement in size. ; 
exactly the same stamp as that last described, but just so much larger 
| This will in all proba 


| than the filly as the filly is larger than her dam, 

bility achieve the desired end. This isin fact what is known among 
breeders as breeding up, in the true sense of the word. If, on the other 
hand, the mares, degenerated, have been crossed with pure Zuglish blood, 
but remotely and not recently, on Canadian or imported Norman stock, 
there will be no objection to crossing them back once to Canadian or Nor- 
man stallions ; since in Canadian and Norman blood there is a remote 
dormant strain of pure blood, probably Andalusian Arab, which assimilates 
well with modern thorough blood ; and the breeding back will often in 
‘that case so far rcinvigorate the race, that the fillies produced by that 
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considered by the commissiva to be 


itely, to resolve the question at issue, in consequence, 


ire 0 
as it would ap- 
ofthe important evidence obtained, and the unsatisfactory cireuim- 
‘es under which the operation was, in many cases performed 
Inoculation, well performed, is an inoifcnsive op ; and the un- 
favorable effects of it have occurred only in a small proportion. 
2. In Belgium, pleuro-pneumonis has reacted its period of decline, 


} t ° ; . nd i 
and almost of cessativa; andit no lo tiger YGccurs, eXcc} 
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ting bia olated 
cases. 


5. In other bocalitics than that of Hasselt, andin the greater number 


of large distilleries of Brabant, this decline cannot be attributed to inocu: | 


lation, as the operation has not been practiced in such localities in a gen- 
eral and continuous manner. 

4. It has been positively affirmed that cattle, which had been success- 
fully inoculated, have subsequently, after a tolerabiy long spac 
again becou 
cattle is very circumscribed, in comparison to that of cattle, under the 


same circumstances, which had net been inoculated. ‘These facts, how- 
inoculation is not in every case 





OL time, 


» subject to the disease ; and, doubtless, the number of such 


ever, prove that the preservative virtue of 


absolute. 
5. After all the evidence submitted to the commission, it is impossible 
for them to affirm. whether this preservative Virtue tliv exists atall 
The commission |! proposed to the Belgi: 
restir g satishead with these results, deduced f 
vation and inguiry, as they have casually occurred, direct experiments 
should be instituted by the government, agreeably with a formal 
plan submitted toit by the commission, in order that a question of so 
much importance, and at present the subject of so much vivient contro- 
versy, should, if possible, be set at reston a basis satisfactory to all parties. 
The journal of the Central Agricultural Society of belgium, which we 
have recently received, contains the following remarks on this subje 
The inoculatory process of Dr. Willems is rapidly extending itself 
throughout Europe. It has especially found great favor in some of the 
provinces of Holland, particularly in Friesland and at Rotterdam. The 
provincial states of the south of Holland have voted an annual grant of 
3,000 florins, for the pur 
awarding prizes to farmers who, at their own expense, have inoculatel 
the greatest number of animals: and to veterinary practitioners of tae 
province, who have performed the greatest number of inoculations, 
beyond those effected at the expense ot thestates ; and toindemnify land- 
»whers for losses occasioned by incculation, whether from the death of the 
animals or the greater or less injury inflicted by the disease on their tails. 
In Prussia, Austria, Lombardy, and Piedmont, innumerable trials have 
taken place of the process of Willems; but opinion remains divided as 
to its efficacy. The commission received from Italy two communications 
on that subject—one from Dr. Corviné Lorenzo, favorable to inoculation ; 
the other from M. Maurice Reviglio, of Turin, whois opposed to the 
practice, and who concludes, that if inoculation possesses a preservative 
action, which. in his opinien, is doubtful, that action is identical with 
that which results from the application of counter-irritants, and especially 
from the use of setons. 
While awaiting the result of the experiments instituted by the commis- 


in minister, that, instead of 


rom facts obtained by o ser 


ubliormM 











3 


pose Of promoiing gratuitous inoculation ; of 
, 





tice of inoculation, are availing themselves of the details contained in the 


commissioner's report, already published, and are endeavoring, by their | 


means, to demolish entirely the system of Dr. Willems. Far from enter- 


taining this opinion, we believe, on the contrary. that the conclusions to | 
which the commissioners have arrived in their report, corroborate the | 


principles of that system. Ina previous report, indeed, inoculation was 
represented as a process more or less dangerous, and without any value. 
In the present report, it is declared to be inoffensive in its character, the 
opinion of its value as a preservative to be still divided, and that new ex- 
periments are stiil necessary, for the purpose of arriving at definitive con 
clusions. 
too much haste ; while, for ourselves, we entertain the firm hope that 


the time is not far distant wben ideas less restrictive will prevail. 





BLOODY MURRAIN. 


I have lately seen it stated in the papers that this fatal disease has ap- 
peared among Western cattle, and another writer pronounces the disease 
incurable. In the absence of proper books setting forth the Western dis 
eases of cattle, I have thought it a public service to say something to the | 


readers of the ‘‘Farmer’’ on this subject 


Bloody Murricn—Causez.— Many persons think this disease infectious ; no | 
doubt the bloody discharges in a herd of cattle int 

causes, but nothing more; and for that reason, the diseased animal should 
at once be removed from its fellows. I believe the disease to he caused 
I aria. It generally appears in excessively wef pastures, and where 


? 
cattle have been fed a long time in a short space of surface, fouling the 


Sympioms.—Yellowish water infused in the ordinary white coats of the 
eyeballs, and exhibited in the urine, droooping, and great inactivity, loss 
of appetite, and especially will the diseased animal stand apart and_be- 
come solitary for some days before the disease fatally exhibits itself ; then 
follow bloody discharges from the bowels, and sometimes the urinary ves- 
sels, as death approaches. 

Preventives.—Keep always, in tight troughs, salt sprinkled on ashes, ac- 
ceasible to the cattle. This is almost a sure preventive ; occasionally, how- 
ever, as cattle get very fat, remove them to new standing places. 

Cure.—As soon as am animal showsany of the above symptoms, remove 
him at once from the herd ; mix common slacked lime as if for white- 
wash, and give a full grown bullock from three to four pints of it at once ; 
if this does not cure, the case is hopeless, so far as my experience goes. 
The lime acta, not only as a powerful purgative, but in some other un- 
known way, as other purgatives fail to have any efficient result. I need 
hardly say that the sooner the drench is given after the disease shows it- 
self, the.better ; as after the bloody discharge from th® bowels begins, it 
is rarely curable. 7 





THE SOUNDNESS OF THOROUGHBRED STOCK. 

The following is from the ‘‘Mark Lane Express’’ report of the recent 
meeting of the Irish Agricultural Society at Waterford. An important 
point or two are raised that may well be worth some further discussion : 

‘A Suffolk stallion, bred by Mr. Kersey, of Farmington, Suffolk, and 
sold for three hundred, took the first prize for cart horses. He was liked 
none the worse here for being a little darker in color than what the fancy 
runs on, A Clydesdale horse took the second, and the entry was made 
up of all sorts and sizes. Three of the young stallions ‘of any breed for 
agricultural purposes’ were got by race-horses out of half-bred mares, two 
by Great Heart, and one by Safeguard! With square tails, blood heads, 
and clean legs, they looked a deal more like answering to the cheer of a 
huntsman than starting for another bout at the ‘Gee-whut !' of a plough- 
maar. 

‘But, if at best your Irishman has only a faint idea of a cart-horse, he 
has a tolerably good notion of them ‘for other purposes.’ Year after year 
have we had to ponder on this, and to wonder why there were no pre- 
miums for hunter stallions and riding borses. At Waterford, mainly, as 
we believe, through the exertions of the Secrctary, Captain Croker, a se- 
ries of special premiums were offered with this object. At no cost to the 
Society, fifty pounds anda gold medal were to be given to ‘the best 
weight-carrying thoroughbred stallion ;’ thirty and a silver medal to the 
second-best ; with twenty and a bronze medal to the third. There were 
similar premiums for hunting mares. This was the first year of the ex- 
periment, and it resulted in the best show of thoroughbred horses we 
ever saw brenght together on such an occasion. Let us name a few of 

the thirty entered : Stotforth, The Knight of Gwynne, Thistle-Whipper, 
War Hawk, He wy, Gl sntilt, Barbarian, Lord George, Red Hart, Great 
Heart, Chit Ch wt, Dey of Algiers, Kilm ryler, and Cattonite. We have 
only to rezret the award will not tell equally well. The judges, all Eng- 
en sey gave in their original decree, pronouncing Red Hart entitled to 
first premium, Knight of Gwynne to the second, and Barbarian to 
ak de ones shear ya the veterinary surgeon, Mr. Farrell, 6teps in, 
oie ant sthis. He declares Red Hart and Knight of Gwynne to 
sound, the former from rin t-bone, andthe latter asaroarer. The 
judgea have fo vo over th ‘ir wi k voir har : ats 4 ae 4 + 
r e : ork again, when they place the Dey of 


made aeqiainted with the results obtained, both at home and abroad, 
t of @ nature, deli- 


| to the rays of the sun 


israised by this proceeding, that 

| bring toa hearing and an adjustment—Did not the veterinary surgeon 
| exceed the duties required ef him? Is every stallion to be pronounced to 
| be—hereditary—unsotund, that has broken down, er turned roarer? And 
if so, how many sound horses have we amongst us? The same sort of 
| thing our readers may remember as having occurred at the Louth show. 
| We repeat, the sooner the point is entertained the better ; as we know of 
lothing so likely to interfere with one of the most interesting and im- 
| proving features in the meetings of agricultural societies."’ 


ERUPIION OF A VOLCANO. 
| M. A. Percey presented to cle French Academy of Sciences a few days 
this territic phenomenon as witnessed in 








since au interesting account of 


| the larger of the Singuir islan Is, situated near the Celebes islands, not far | 
the Dutch resident at Manado, who | 
For several years | 


from Borneo, by Mr. A. F. Jans 
has sent an official account of it to his government. 
past the volcano Awoe had given no sigus ef an approaching eruption, ex- 
cepta slight shock of earthguike occasionally : the inhabitants had there- 
fore come to the conclusion that there was nothing more to be feared, and 





had extended their rice-tields to the very slopes of the mountain. On the 
night of the 2ud of Mareh, however, a violent detonation announced an 
impending eruption, and imme listely afterwards torrents of lava came 
g down the steeps, desti everything in their way, and causing 
the waters of the sea to boil wherever they touched them. Springs of hot 
water broke cut in several places, scorching and destroying whatever the 
lava had spared. Agitated as if by a submarine earthquake, the waves of 
the sea rose to an enormous heizht, and at lenzth, overstepping the 
shore, partly quenched the flames occasioned by the lava. Meanwhile 


violent claps of thunder rent the sky ; a black column of stones and ashes 


} was vomited from the crater, and fell in a dense shower on the si‘e of 


the mountain. The darkness was impenetrable, save when broken by 
vivid flashes of lightnit 
flames were buried m 


here 


ig. The dwellings and crops that had escaped the 
ler the stones and whes, while the } iva, arrested 
and there by local obstacles, spread itself out in lakes of tire, until, 
breaking through the natural dams which opposed its progress, it continued 
its wors of devastation with renowedimpectus. After afew hours, this 
tumult of the elements subsid but only to be renewed on the following 
day, when the shower of ashes | lense as to be impenetrable even 
Ashes and stones were carried over by a violent 
south-west hurricane, to the islind of Mindanao, a distance of two de- 
grees (158 miles). Abonta fortnight after, on the 17th, a fresh eruption 
took place, causing further damage on another side, and the voleano then 
subsided. The villages of Taroena and Kandhar escaped with comparative- 


ly little damage, owing toa series of eminences that formed a barrier to 








| the lava; bat the village of Kilongan was completely distroyed, and the 


rich plantations and forests extending along the slope of the Awoe, run- 
ning between Taroena and Kandlar, have been turned into a desert cover- 
ed with stones and ashes, and jutersected with seven large streams of lava. 
Had the inhabitants of those two villages stayed in their houses their lives 
would have been spared ; as it was, most of them, seized with panic, had 


| fled to the gardens and fields, thinking them-elves safer there ; but the 


| 


' destroyed every soul 


an ‘ 
‘ eo : : 22 men, women, and children ; 
sion, the public journals, which have been constantly hostile to the prae- | tren 


| 
! 


Java soon encircled them, or overt 
The num! 


ik these who attempted to flee, and 
er of dead belonging to the Taroena was 
to Kundhar, 45; to Taboekan, 2,039. 
lotal of the three provinces—2.806 men, women, and children. Of the 
fugitives, most of those who did not lose their lives lost their senses, and 
fell into a state of idivtism. 





One of Walker's men, who hal a Costa Rican bayonet at his breast, re- 
fused to ask for mercy, because Americans can't take Spanish quarters 


} now. 


' 
All this proves that inoculation was at first condemned with | 
| 


i 
j 
WRITTEN FOR THE OHIO FARMER BY CASSIUS M. CLAY. | 
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5( 
ensify the predisposing 








Why isa lady pulling on her corsets like a man who drinks to drown 
his grief? Because in so-lacing herself she is getting tight. 





‘THE AMERICAN TURF REGISTER 


AMD 
RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1856. 


This Annual publication is now completed, and on Swe at our Office. 
Tre tollowing is a List of Contents :— 
American Racing Calendar. 
Racing in Canada and Jamaica. 
Trotting Calendar (including ‘Trotting in Canada.) 
Alphabetical List of Winning Horses at all Distances. 
Alphabetical List of Winning Trotting Horses. 
Rules of the Metairic Association, New Orleans. 
Rules for Trotting 
Lists of Blood Stock 
With copious Indices, by which the pedigrees and performances of the 
horses may be readily found 
Price One Dollar. Address Jonax Ricmarn’, Proprietor 
Spirit of the Times Office, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 


STALLION FOR SALE, 
HE COLONEL, ach. h.. foalet in 1840, got by Imp. Priam, out ef Imp. My Lady by 
Comis, grandam Tle Colonel's dam by Delpini, out of Tipple Cyder by King Fergus, 
ete., is offered for sale. cheap for cash. The Colonel mate his first appearance at Baltimore 
the fall of 1843, when he received forfeit in a Sweepstakes and wou the two mile purse, 
beating an excellent meld of six. Five days after he was bouten by Fashion and Blue Dick, 
four mile heats, at Camden Che following year he won three o it of eight races, running 
creditably in those he lost. In 1845, he wonall his races in the United States, when he was 
purchased by Mr. Parish, and won three out of five races in Canada: since which he bas 
won several races, anlis now as sound as a dollar. 
For further information apply at this Office {n21] 








BONNIE SCOTLAND FOR SALE. 
sy BF SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, the celebrated horse BONNIE SCOTLAND, four 
years old. ha'f brother to tho renowned mare Blink Bonny, winner of the Derby and 

Oaks in 1857; bred by Mr. Wm. PAuson, of spring Cottage, Malton, England. Bonnie 
Scotland is by Iago, out of Queen Mary (the dam of Blink Bonny) by Gladiator, grandam 
by Pleuipotentiary (wiuner of the Derby in 1834), out of Myrrha by Whalebone (winner 
of the Derby in 181 )—Gift by Young Gohanna—sister to Grazier by Sir Peter, &c. He is | 
a rich bay, stands nearly 16 hands high, clear of white, except a star in forehead, with im- 
mense power and sub-tance; free from all rearing and blemish. That he was one of the 
best horses of the day is shuwno by his performances, he having wou in a canter the Liver 
pool st. Leger, the Doncaster staxes at Doncaster, ¢ irrying 5\bs. extra, beating Ellington 
(the winner of the Derby in 1855), and several! other frst class horses: alsor inning second 
for the Great Doncaster St. Leger in 1556. Queen Mary, the dam of Bonnie Scotland, is 
also the dam of Blink Bonny. Blooming Heather, and several other celebrated winners. 
His sire, Jago, is by Don John (the winner of the Doncaster St. Leger in 1838), out of Scan 
eal by Selim, grandam by Haphazard, &c.; £0 that his blood, which (as well as being the 
most fashionab'e. is remarkable for stontness), combined with his great power and fineac 
tion, cannot fail to render bim invaluable as a sire of race hor-es. 

Bonnie Scotland ean be scen at the stable of Mr. Mites DANSON, opposite the Mount Plea 
sant Cemetery, Newark, N. J., where every information may be obtained; or address Mr. 
Joun Ricans, at this Office, fnl4)} 












; POINTER DOG FOR SALE. 
FINE bred brown Pointer Dog, 3 yoars old, of very superior natural qualities and 


well broken; one of the hand-omest and best dogs in the country Price $75. 
Apply to R. H., at this Office. {n14} 


FOR SALE, 
aoe atallion JOHN ANDERSON, got by Hambletonian, ont of Imp. Vestris by 
Charles XIL. Has trotted in 2:39 to a wagon. The only reason for selling is the owner 
is incapable from an accident to drive. Is perfectly sound and kind. He is 153 hands 
high, color grey, @ sure foal getter, and first class road horse. 
For further particulars, address the Editor of the “Spirit of the Times.” 
SETTERS FOR SALE. 
AVING other business to attend to, I wish to dispose of the following woll bred and 
broke dogs :— 
Cass, red, Irish setter, four years old—$110 
Neliy, black bitch, half Irish, three vears old —3100 
Jack and Han, red, Irish dogs, by Cass. two years old—$200. 
ply to G. W. COOTER, Dov Breaker. Cleveland. Ohio . fol7] 


{mh21-tf.} 
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FOR SALE, 
ed Morgan stallion, was got by the old Rolston horse, out of a 
wei bred mare: le i« 15 han high, color chesnut sorrel weight 1098) For 
sty. style, and finish, cannot elled by any horse living; five years ol id can 
how trot in three minutes; ‘rfectly gentle and kind in Larness ‘and und r the sad 
die. Price $1599. ‘ jie 


t 
4 


A SPLENDID thoronch)h 


AISO, a fine Glencoe stud colt, three vears old 19th 0 May: is very promising as 4 race 
horse; a good pedigree will be give; Price $1000 
Aliross Boe 97. Latinston, Kentuelky 











[mw yo-en 


Ringe. 24 vears old, color 


FOR SALE, 
7 BRACE OF SETTER DOGS, together or ) ver and white; 

od ‘ mee 
thorough'y brokea, and retrievers; price $170. A yly to R. HL, at this Office. ; 


| 6. H. C. Caffey names ch. ¢ by Wagner, out of Elizabeth McNairy by Ambassador, 6 





HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE HORSE 
OF AMERICA. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
FRANK FORESTER'S HORSE AND HORSEMANSHIP. 

In two superb imperial octave volumes of 1200 pages, illustrated with g 
graved Original Portraits, from Paintings and Drawings by the most distinguishe oe 
of CELEBRATED WoRSFS. carefully printed on Jndia paper. Embellished with Viguette Title 
Pages, from Original Designs. by F. O. C. Dartey, iacltading numerous le 

; FINE WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 

Bound in the following styles : In Cloth, $10; in Library Sheep, $13; in Half Calf 
key, $14; in full Turkey or Calf Antique, gilt edges, $20. si ~ or Tur. 

N. B. Subscribers in remitting direct to the Publishers the subscription price, Will recejy 
an early copy of the work promptly delivered free of additional expense. Those he sine 

stiling 
P. 





in the New Fnugland States can only be supplied through the agents of VAILLIPS, 5 \ 
SON & Co., of Boston, and in the State of Pennsylvania by J. B. LIPPENCUFT & Ca : 
Philade!phia, the Publishers’ General Agents. 0., of 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, No. 222 p 

WANTED—Competent and responsible Agents, who can thorough!y 


seribers 


oa Iway x N. Y 
fAlVass for sub. 
(081-1) 





HANDICAP SWEEPSTAEES —PETERSBI'RG, 
yg lowing stake is open, to be run over the Newmarket Course, *. th 
1858. on the fourth day :— 











Tae Allen Pla‘e,a hanticap sw stakes for all ages subscription $2090, forte 
claration. if mate before the lst March, $5); value of Plate $1500; Two and ah 
5 | horse tor ive $200 out of the stakes; the winner to pay $259, to aa 
toa simular plate: l rac yr 18S Handicappers to be appointed by ¢ 
J y Ctuo, t t >be announce! on 15th March; the acceptance 
{ made knows by lst Apri To n ur c.iose On Ist February, 185s, 4 
s ibers to tl tak 
Nominations, declarat 3, ar septanc to be male to O. P. HARE, Peterchure Va 
PS. Anv number of horses miy be started by one owner. wy 


METAIRIE COURSES, NEW ORLEANS. 
lag undersigned, lessee of the well-known and popular Metairie Race Course, Now Or- 
leans, will give liberal purses for Running 


ili t . Trotting, and Pacing horses, to contend for 





during the ensuimg season, from Ist November to Ist July. 
fod) JOHN L. CASSADY, New Orleans. 





—————— 


MOBILE (ALA.) JOCKEY CLUB FALL MEETING 
BASCOMBE COURSE. 
COMMENCING MONDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1857. 


_ Stakes previously advertised closed on the Ist inst. with the following named 
entries -— 
Continental Stake—Mile heats. To be run on the 14th December, 1857. 


1. Long & Smith name Mobile, by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Pacific. 


2. Col. Ss. M. Hill names b »v Imp. Sovereign, dam by Imp. Albion. 

3. Also, | by limp. Sovereign, out of Maria Woods by Imp. Yorkshire 

4. Long & itt name b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Camelita by Imp. Buster 

5. A. M. Sprag unes Portland, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Folly by Imp. Glencoe, 





6. R. C. Myers re name Eliza Alexander, by Joha Alexander, dam by Wild Bil 
7. Also, Little Corporal, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Belshazzar. 


Come! Stake—One mile. 


1. H. H. Olver names b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, out of Henry Perritt’s dam. 
2. BE. Warrick names b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Sally Shannon. 

3. Long & Smith name b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Pacitic. 

4, Sam. J. Hunter names b. f. by Imp. Sovereign, dain by Thornhill, 


Flyer Stake—Two mile heats. 


1. Col. S. M. Hillnames b. g. by Imp. Sovereign, out of Tulip by Grey Eagle. 

2. Also, b. f. by Imp. Sovereign, out of Maria Weods by Imp. Yorkshire. 

3. A. M. Sprague names Portiand, by Im». Sovereign, out of Folly by Imp. Glencoe 
4. Long & Smith name b. c. Mobile, by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Pacific. 

§. Long & Perritt name b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Buster. 

6. James Emily names b. f. by Voucher, dam by George Martin. 

7. R. C. Myers & Moore name Eliza Alexander, by John Alexander, dam by Wild Bik 
8. Aiso, Little Corporal, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Belshazzar. 


{aug22} 


R. H. LONG, Proprietor. 





BROAD ROCK (VA.) SWEEPSTAKES. 
W::; the subscribers, agree to run asweepstakes over the Broad Rock Course on the 
Thursday of the regular Spring meeting of 1858; for all ages, Four mile heats; $500 
subscription, $200 forfeit, $1000 added by the Proprietor or Club; four or more w makea 
race. To name and close the ist day of January, 1858. 
William H. Gibbous, R. H. Dickinson, 
J. Campbell, Calvin Green. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Broad Rock Caurse on the 2d 
Tuesday in May, 1858, with colts and fillies then three years old; $300 subscription, $10® 
forfeit, Mile heats; three or more to make arace. To name and close the Ist day of Jane 
ary, 1855 






William H. Gibbons, 
Calvin Green 


Thos. & Thos. W. Doswell, 
R. H. Dickinson. {aug22-tljan] 





CENTRAL COURSE, MACON, GEO. 
2 following sweepstakes have been opened by this Club, to come off at their next 4n- 
nual meetung, comineucing on Tuesday, the 24 ef March, 1858. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 5 yr. olds, $200 subscription, $100 forfeit, the Club a Iding $200 if 
the race isrun; Mile heats. To name and close by the 15th of July, 1857. This race to be 
run on Tuesday of race week 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. old 
the race is run; Two mile heats 
to be run on Friday of race week 

No. 3. Poststake for ali ages, $100 swbscription, p.p.: to this stake the Club will add $800 
if the race is run; Four mile heats. Entries to be made by the 15th of July, 1857. This 
race to be run on Saturday of race week 

Nominations to be made with H. T. POWELL, Pro; 


$250 subscription, $100 forfeit, the Club adding $300 If 
To name and close by the 15th of July, 1857. This race 


jetor, Macon, Geo. (jes) 
“N WEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds. $500 subscription, $250 forfeit, $100 declaration the Club 
S adding $500 if two or more start: Two mile heats. To be run over the Central 
Course, Macon, Ga., under the direction of Central Jockey Club, on Saturday, the 27th ot 
February, 1858. 

R. C. Myera names b 





1 by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Pacific. 

2. R. C. Myers names ch. c. by Boston Junior, dam by Andrew. 

3. H. T. Powell names ch. f. by Tempest, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 

4. C. A. Hamilton names ch. g. by Tempest, dam by Cock-of-the-Rock. 

5. M. W. Stainper names gr. c. Doctor Ridley, by Tempest, dam by Grey Eagle 

6. David McDaniel names br. c. by Brown Stout, out of Carolina's dam. 

7. H. C. Caffey names — by Nat Pope, dam by Tempest. 

8. Robt. Lundy names ch. c. by Tempest, out of Molly Slow by Gano. 

9. Thomas Taylor names ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, ont of Castinet. 

10. Charles Lewis names ch. c. Andy Johnson, by Albion, out of Berry’s dam by Imp 
Glencoe ‘ 

11. Thomas Puryear na 
reign. 

12, Thomas Puryear names b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Milweod by Imp. Monarch. 

13. T. B. Goldsby names produce of Imp. Glencoe and Betty Oliver by Wagner. 

i4. T. B. Goldsby names produce of Iinp. Sovereign and a filly by Boston, grandam 
Picayune 

The above tries closer July 1s 1856, and can be declared off any time before July Tat, 
1857. Race vo be run during the regular anvzal meeting of Central Jockey Club in Febru- 
ary, 1858. [o13} E. A. WILCOX, Secretary Central Jockey Club. 


ies ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fleur-de-lis by Imp. Sove 





TEN BROECK COURSE, SAVANNAH, GA. 
5 ee second annual meeting over this Course will commence on the first Tuesday of Jan- 
uary, 1558. é b 
First Day—-weepstakes for 3 yr. olds; Mile heats; $150 subseription, $50 forfeit, to whic 
the Club will add $100, Closed on the Ist of June with the following entries : 
1. Thos. Taylor names ch. ¢. Basvecchi, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Castanet by Imp. M 
2. C. 5. Pryor names ch. f. by np. Gleacoe, dam by Dick Richardson. rathan 
3. Wri. T. Cheatham names b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out ef Senora Love by Imp. tty ee 
4 a Roundtree name- ch. c. Evaus, by Third Boston, out of Sally Jones by Imp. ley 
than 
§. Wm. Roundtree names b. f. Kate Hayes, by Imp. Albion, out of Eudora by Imp. 


ynarch. 


Priam. 
he om 
of Princess Anne | y Imp “Leviathan 
v7. Mr. ——— names ch. g. by Chieftain, dam by Imp. Shamrock. 
Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $150; Mile heats. 
Second Day—Jockey Club Purse $350; Two mile heats. : 
Fame Day—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds; Mile heats; $200 subscription, $50 forfeit. 
on Ist September with the following entries : 
1. ©. 8. Prior names ch. ¢. by Dr. Wilson, dam by Imp. Priam. P vid 
2. J. B. Barkley names ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Coosoon (the dam of Garret Da 
by Sir Leslie. 
3. Thos. G. Bacon names bl. c. by Imp. Albion, dam by Imp. Leviathan 
Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $500; Three mile heate. 
Same Day—Saddle Horse Race. ’ 00 for- 
Fourth Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds; Two milo heats; $300 subscription, $1¢ 
foit. to which the Club will add $300. Closed on Ist June with the following entries: |, 
1. W. W. Fayette names b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Monarch, grandam 
Emily. : Donne 
2. Woolfolk & Pell name ch. © George Clemens, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Prima 
by Imp. Priam. 


Closed 


3. Thos. Puryear names ch. f. Columbia, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fleur-de-Lis by Tmp 
Sovereign 

4. ©. S. Pryor names ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Dick Richardson. ; 7 

5. Thos. Doswell names b. c. Slasher, by Childe Harold, out of Sarah Washington by 
ganee, 


np. Leviathan 
», Leviathan. 
Imp. Priam 


6. W. T. Cheatham names b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Senora Love by In 

7. Wm. Roundtree names ch. c. by Third Boston, out of Sally Jones by Imp. 

8. Wm. Roundtree names b. f. Kate Hayes, by Imp. Albion, out of Eudora by! te 

9. A. Turner names ch. t. by Imp. Glencoe, out of- Princess Anne by Imp. ——, 

10. H.C. Caffey names ch. ¢. by Wagner, out of Elizabeth McNairy by neg og et Me 

11. Thos Taylor nam c. Basvecchi, by Imp. Glencoe, out ot Castinet by se 
narch. 

12. J). MeManiol names eh. e. by Imp. Glencoo, out of Motto by Imp. Barefoot. 

13. Thos. G. Bacon names br. c. Bill Dearing, by Imp. Albion, out, of Ann ch 
Laviathan 


ase by IMP 


Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $206; Mile heats, best 3 in 5. which the 
Fifth Day—Poststake for all ages; Four mile heats; $200 subscription, p.p to 
Club willadd $1500. Closed with seven subscribers : ee 
H.C. Cafley, Puryear & Watson, Johu Campbell, RF. Abie, 
Berry & Pryor, — Pavid MeDanicl Vamar Fleming & Trow. fs1% 


“avannah, July 29, 1857. 
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METAIRIE JOCKEY CLUB. | 
WINTE! EETING over the Metairie Course will commence on Sa ulurday, the 2d of | 
r uy 858, with a sweepstakes race fo! three year 0 ds; heats, one mile: - subs rip- | 
with $ " two or more start. The second horse to | 
Bonnie I y Imp. Glencoe, out of Magdalene by Meda 
4 \ 
ne b ( Imp. Ware 
ta wr th e-y ir-< t its, two mules; sub ription $300, forfeit 
l, provided two or mot tart. The second horse to receive $300 of | 
| 
Wolls names gr. c. Calyit, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Reel, | 
& Co, name b. f. Bonnie Lassie, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Magdalene by Medoc 
i Kenner names b. ¢. Rupee, by Voucher, out of Ha’penny. " 
r unan names *. f. Eliza Logan, by Frosty, dam by Ruffin out of Sarah Bladen. 
a ‘Moore name ch. f. Eliza Alexander, by J ahin Alexander, dam by Wild Bill 


| 
x ‘i ru £ | 
key Ch i races will. commence on the 5th of January, 1858. 
oe 5th—Purse $800; heats three miles. | 
vv ineaiay, 6th—Purse $600: heats two miles. | 
jay, 7tu—Purse $400; a heat of two miles. | 
‘y—Purse $300; heats one mile. | 
y. &th—Purse $500; heats one mile—three best of five. 
“lay, #th—Purse $1200; heats four miles. 
‘ontrance money, five per cent. on the amount of the purse, will go to the second 
f no horse is second, it will go with the purse. Ifa horse walks for a purse, he 
ceive the Whole amount advertised, 
g sweepstakes, previously 





he followin advertised to close on Ist August, 1857, haye 

ty >To come off on Saturday previous to the regular Spring Meeting of 1858 : 

ton Gas Stake, for three-year-olds (foals of 1854); heats twu miles; subscription 

; : oD forfeit $200, only $100 if declared on or before the Ist of January, 1858, with $1000 | 
ied by! the pg Be Club of the city of New Orleans, provided two or more start. The 

noc »to save his stake. Five or more subscribers to fill the stake. 





ol 








1 ‘J. Wells names gr. e. Calvit, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Reel. 
R. Taylor . & Co. name b. f. Bonnie Lassie, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Magdalene by Medoc. 
, PO Hi bert names b. ¢. by Epsilon, out of Kate King by Imp. Priam. 
‘DF k yner names b. ¢. Rupee, by Voucher, out of Ha’penny. 
. Ae Es unan names ch. f. Eliza Logan, by Frosty, dam by Ruffin out of Sarah Bladen. | 
yf. Sprague names b, ¢. Portland, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Folly by Imp. Glencoe. — | 
- Myers & Moore name ch. c. Montgomery, by Boston Junior, dam by Andrew | 
emit Porritt p une b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Camelitta by Bustard. | 
No, 8—The Gaiety Club Sta ike for two-year-olds — of 1855); heats one mile; subscrip- 
$300, forfeit $100, only $50 if declared on or before the Ist of January, 1858, with 


y the Gaiety ¢ ‘tub of the City of New Orleans, provided two or mor e start. 
» to save his stake; five or more subscribers to fill the wake; colts 86lbs., 





+ : S3ibs. ‘To come off on the Wednesday of the regular race week in the 
@ | 
I J 4 nes ch. c. Starke, by Wagner, t of Reel. 
O.H tnames b. f. Koh-i-noor, by Nuncio, out of Ha’ penny. 
umes ch. ¢., brother to Voucher. 
\. Br r names ch. f. Pie-nic, by Louis d’Or, out of Louisa Jordan 
| " names (Capt t. Johns ton’s) b. c. by Voucher, dam by Red Jacket | 
yiso (LL. Eliot's) b. ¢. by Voucher, out of Discard by Ruffin. 
s Myers & Moore name ch. - by Imp. Glencoe, out of Belle by Frank. } 
iL. H. Oliver names b. c. by Imp. sovereign, out of Odd Stocking. 
g. Brashear & Power name ch. c. by Lap. Albion, out of Terrifler’ s dam by Imp. Leviathan. | 
\. K. 1 iurds—Not bamed. 
No, 4—S for 1859—The Orleans Club Stake for two-year-olds (foals of 1856); heats 
ne mile; subscription $300, forfeit $100, only $50 if declared on or beforé the 1st of Janu- 
ry. 185° , $1000 added by the Orleans Club of the City of New Orleans, provided two 
or more start. The second horse to save his stake. Five or more subscribers to fill the 
; Sdibs., fillies and gelaings 83lbs. To come off on the Wednesday of the regu- 
r race week in the Spring of 1859. 
|. T. J. Wells names gr. c. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Reel. 
‘50, f. by Lecomte, dam by Wagner, out of Fanny Wright. 
A. Lecomte names ch. c. by Lecomte, out of Mi-s Riddle. 


by Lecemte, out of Fortune. 
ior names ch. c. Reserve, by Lecomte, out of La Vietime by Imp. Belsha azar, 
Britannia by Muley. | 
Mario, by Voucher, out of Imp. Norma. 
r bl. f. Verona, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Imp. Britannia. 
Kenner names b. c. by Voucher, out of Mary Thomas. 
ger names ch. f. by Lecomte, out of Medina by Imp. Sovereign. 
ngaman names b. c. by Lexington, out of La Bacchante. 
\lso, ch. c. by Bundle-and Go, out of Nancy Perkins. 
7. Ig. Szymanski names vh. f. by Lexington, out of Julia H. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Martha 
Malone 
s. J. G. Boswell names b. ¢. Gabriel, by Imp. Glencoe, out of St. Mary by Hamlet. 
. Thos. Puryear names b. ec. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Millwood by Imp. Monarch. 
10. H. H. Oliver names b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, out of Odd Stocking by Thornhill. 
ll. T. B. Warfield—Not named. 
12. A. K. Richards—Not named. 
Neclarations must be addressed to the undersighed at New Orleans, La. 
All the above stakes, unless otherwise specified in the articles, will be run under and go- 


John Mit 
itof Imp 














ve by the rules and reg ule ations of the Metairie Jockey Club. 
race meetings of the Club are now fixe 1 for the first week in January and the first 
April of each year. “Shout ! any change be made in the time of the meetings, due 


Horses date the r age from the Ist of May. 
SIDNEY STORY, Secretary of the Metairie Jockey Club. 


IMPORTED STALLION TOM CRIB. 
ewes {ine tho: oughbre a’ horse will stand this season at the ‘‘Newburgh Paddocks,” Or- 
ge county, N. Y., $30 the season, or $50 to insure. Payment to be made in ad- 
ince ine ither case. 
_ tom CRIB received the highest premium for tho roughbred stallions at the late Fair of the | 


tice will be given. 


















Newburg “il 1, 


1erican Institute, and his colts received the highest premiums at the Orange County Fair 
ist October. 

Tom Crib is a dark chesnut, fifteen hands three inches high, and seventy-two inches in | 
rirt Ifo is without white, except a touch upon’one heel. He is a graceful and rapid | 
walk trotter, a sure foal-getter, lengthy, of fine carriage, great muscular power, capi- | 
tal constitution, excellent disposition, and of unusu al | be y, for which last-mentioned | 
quality and for stoutness his ancestry have been distir - He was bred by Sir R. W. | 
Bulkely, in England, and was got by Gladiator, out of I ma (Bi hop of Romford’s Cob’s | 
dam) by Count Porro, grandam Mrs. Suggs by Crispen, g. g. dam by Tottridge, g. g. g. 

am by “r Peter, g. g. g. g. dam by Tandem, g. g. g. g. g. dam by Herod, g. g. g. g. g. g. 
lam by ¥ g Cade, a grandson of Godolphin Arabian. 
ar A circular, with a portrait of the horse, will be forwarded to all applicants who en- | 

sea sta " | uy th postage thereon JOHN APPLETON, | 

1857. {mh281 | 
| 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS FOR COUNTR ¥ 








yar he 
aR 'LEMEN, SPORTSMEN, AND THE PUBLIC GENER ALLY. 
A be pensable to every household—a manual of domestic econo my suited 
t imily, incl x directions for the n ger t of the Nursery and Sick | 
{ the preparation and administration of d tic remedies, &c. By J. 
, £.RGS., a ted in various departments by a cemmittee of ladies. 
nvaluable work will be found replete with information on every 
ischold ect ay, from the erection and furnishi g of the house to I 
t ordinary culinary operation; the matter is entirely original and has been 
i with great pe ns anc de are. This work is also iliustrated by upward of 
y finis hu i engravings and diagrams. A most copious index and table of 
salso been added.. Price, trongly half bound in leather........... $2 00 | 
A union ‘to the above — 
t ‘ Manual of Rural Sports, comprising Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fish- 
iwking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism, Cricket, and various rural Games 






nents. Illustrated by numerous engravings on wood by Dalziel and 





a... n, from Drawings by Wells, Harvey, and Hind. Small 8vo., half bound, 2 00 
Ever 8 ‘Book. A complete Enc yclopaedia of Sports and Amusements. Intended 
to i Recreation and Instruction to Boys in their leisure hours; with —- 
‘ 600 Tlustrations: fall calf, Sv0., QIU «6 euihssi0se00006s6ssadeeecenns 1 50 
The Na il Cyclopzedia of Useful Knowle dge: founded on the Penny Cyclopedia As 
bre down to the present time; being an alphabetical reference for every sub- 
ject of cine enquiry, embracing Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geo- 
gphy, Social Economy, Philos sophy Physical Science, Chemistry, Arts, Manu- 
stares, &c. Complete in 12 vols., Jude cimo, cloth, $14, or half ¢ alf or half 
BOISE. 6s 0066.64 06:04660 66.06 6644000000 6eVS SUES 500 0068 bs 0040600000008 pecnaen 20 60 
+, 12 vols. bound in 6, half calf or half Russia... ONK8E6 044464500 Pek eene 18 00 
istrated Shakspeare. Edited by H. Staunton; ius trated by John Gilbert. 
bi ng in monthly parts, each part containing 48 pages, or one Play of the 
i at Dram — illustrated with 20 engravings; to be completed in 42 parts. 
PHOS DOP DARE ios crac ce he snide asa aateceoesakebahssSASiaT aeRAAS NEE pens 25 
For sale ~~ i ROU TLEDGE & ( 10., 18 Beekman-street, and all Booksellers. 
me E. BALDWIN, Agent. 
Catalogues of our Publications can be procu edas above. Any Books sent postage paid 


B rece 


[tel4] 


ipt of the advertised price 





HER ‘MAJESTY'S WINE MERCHANT, 
SPECIALLY APPOINTED SINCE 1846. 


JAMES MARKWELL, Senior, having retired from his many years proprietorship 


M" 


f one and all at the same time) of Long’s, the Grafton, and the London hotels, and 
North and South American Colfee House and Reading-Rooms, now confines himself to 
Wine and Spit it, at his offices and cel) irs, Nos. 35 to 40 Albemartle-street and 4 Stafford- 

treet. Stock of bottled wine over 6000 dozen, beside wines in wood at home and in bond; 


ma 36s. per dozen and upwards; Ports from 42s.; Ciarets from 42s.; Champagnes 


m Cogniacs from 36s. the gallon; indeed every description of wine, spirit, and liquor, 
“Weil as Bourbon, Monongahe la Whiskey, Ol Accomac Peach Brandy, Steughton Bitters, 
[, worth’s Celebrated Dry and Sparkling Catawba, 
out ind Roference-——Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 
Mr. M is several houses in the above street furnished for the convenience of those 
‘ntlemen who prefer private apartments to he [ost] 


PORTABLE GAS WORKS. 


\ COATES, manufacturer of Portable Gas Works, under the patent of the Maryland 





° ie rt bid *Gas Company, desires to call public attention to the improved Apparatus 
1 by lim; it is designed chiefly for Country Residences, Factories, Hotels. &c. 


‘ Works : ire safe, in their construction, and warranted 


vive entire 
Office , No. 
tigl-3m 


cheap, efficient, and s 
satisfaction. 
376 Breadway, 


imple 
New York, where descriptive circulars may be obtained. 
Ss, co \TES 





BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 


r 
he bsecriber offers for sale the following thoroughbreds, viz 
Lilla t bay mare, five years old, by Imp. Trustee, ont of Imp. Gloriana, she by Mem ( 
;~ tof Kamschatka (half sister to Banter, the dam of Touchstone.) by Master Henry. 
Rt #, a chesnut mare, four years old—nll sister to Lilla. 
“ imbs, a chesnut colt, two vears old—full brother to the above. 
; “) Gipsy, a bay mare, ten years old, by Imp. Mercer vy Emilius it of old Gipsy, 
to Medoc; ‘stinted to Revenue. : 
wid ted mare Gloriana, by Meranon, with a six montl filly by Wer side by Mr 
otl’s horse, full brother to Logar . 
Ful tuthentic pedigrees will be given. 
_ l Will be sold cheap, and is worthy of the attention of breeders 
Lhd F ALFRED SLGWN Phrogs Neck, Westchester Co., N. Y 








—— “poGs ; FOR SALE. | : Their Race Sadk ‘ie and Trotting Harness are ac kn iged to be urpassed for lightness 
kk “SALE, a lot of Dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Itajian Grey- | Workmanship, and durability. Singeing Lamps, ug Shears, Combs, &c., constantls 
, ho 0 aa, King Charles Spamels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scetch Terriers, Pointers | on hand 
“|, Setters, together with a great variety of watch-dogs. N. B. All orders, wholesale or retail, from any part of the United States, promptly 
<.—One pair of Newfoundland Dogs, the largest and best in the I , the price of which | attended to and satisfaction gue~~nteed. Harness Makers can be supplied cheaper than 
$100. Ap! ly to WM. MOORE, 5vd-street, ni looming ile Road. | they can manufacture, 
BF Tlie Bloomingdale stages pass the house every half-bour mrt} Philalelphia, April 22, 1856. {my3) 





| ble funds. 


/ recommended for Fowl Shooting, 


| exchanged, 


JAMES M. SANDERSON 
\OENT, 
| i AS removed | Bs Ove to No. 1 SOUTH Wil LIAM-STREET, opposite Delmonico’s, where | 
he bas for sale, in lal packages, as imported, tie tiowing Wines :-— 
‘CHAMPA NI WINES. fh mm G. H. Mumm & ¢ theim 
THE VERZENAY—THE DRY VERZENAY 
THE CABINEY—THE IMPERIAL i 
THE VIN CREMANT, OF 1846 
RHENISH WINES, from P. A. Mumm, Frankfort, 0. M 


The Austuch Johannishe 


The Duke of Nassau’s Steinber 
And various other brands, from $9 to $150 per dozen 
CLARET WINES, from J. Micuar.sen & Co., Bordeaux 
The Chateau Laffitte, 1544. 
e The Chateau Montrose, 


rger, 1546 


‘ger Cabinet, 1846 


1848 
The Chateau Margeaux, 1848. 
And various other brands from $6 to $86 per dozen 
Also in Casks, at from $70 to $300 per 25 dozen. 
He is also in receipt of 
FINE BRANDIES 
PURE OLIVE OIL, in Cases and Cans, 
WHITE WINE VINEGAR and PURE CIDER VINEGAR. 
Gentlemen residing at a distance from New York, desirous of laying in a stock of really 
fine Wines, can obtain a Cire ular, With a list df prices, by addressing above. 
New York, May, 1 1850. {janl2) 
AGEN CY IN WASHINGTON CITY, 
OPPOSITE THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
4 y~ 2 SUBSCRIBER, the Mayor of Georgetown, D. C., for the last twelve years, offers his 
services to the public in prosecuting claims vefore Congress or the Executive Depart- 
ment, 

He will also give prompt attention to any business of a kindred character which may be 
entrusted to him. When necessary, he will be aided by friends of influence, and a gentle- 
man of great legal ability. HENRY ADDISON, 

Washington, D. C., Ist May, 1855. 

References. —Hou. Jesse D. Bright, of Indiava ; Hon. William H. Seward, of New York 

William W. Corcoran, Fsq.; and Hon. W. W. Scaton, of Washington, D. C. (iy 25] 


THE QUEEN'S HOTEL, , LON DON. ¢ 
HE QUEEN’S HOTEL, Cork-street and Clifford street, New Bond-street, (or families and 
gentlemen; is admirably sitaated and adapted for the re-idence of those seeking econo- 

my aud comfort in the most fashionable part of London. fol} 


ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. _ 
‘right hand entrance to Exchange Room, Broadway. Morse Lines. Conneets 
all stations in the United States and Canadas. A Bulletin of the latest news is 
he Exchange Room for the tree inspection. of the Public. 


PROMPT, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE 
GUS. EWAN, Manager. 


“W. BRUNNER & Co., 
SHOW CASE WAREROOMS, 
70 BLEEKER-S1. NEAR BROADWAY. 
STORES FITTED UP AT THE SHORTEST 

















FFI 
with 


POsted lu 


{my 20} 


NOTICE. jel0) 
ADAMS & co. 'S NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE 
EXPRESS OFFICES: 
NeW YORK ; 72 CAMP-ST., NEW ORLEANS ; AND CORNER OF ROYAL 
AND DAUPHIN-STS., MOBILE, ALA. 
E shall despatch Expresses to New Orleans and Mobile, with Freight, Trunks, Specie, 
Gold Dust, Jewelry, and Valuable Parcels. 

Drafts, Notes, and Bills collected fer two per cent., 


DRUG 





69 BROADWAY, 


and returns promptly made in banka- 


Insurance effected on freight for any amount, great or small, if desired, and premium 
included in charges to be collected on delivery. 
New York aad New Orleans Custom House business 


{m2} 


attended to for a moderate charge. 
ADAMS & CO., 59 Broadway. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
LILLYWHITE, Jr., agent for Lillywhite & Wisden. H. L. has just received a large 
e assortment of Bats, Balls, Stumps, Flannel for Shirting, &c., and every thing neces 
sary for the game of Cricket. Orders immediately attended to. 
Address to H. L., Jr., New Brighton P. O., Staten Island, or Samuel Wright, Hoboken 
Cricket Ground. apl1-tf]} 


CRICKET! CRICKET!! CRICKET!!! 
CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
F, A. HINRICHS, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly, a 
*e complete assortment of Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s, and Wickham’s Balls, Stumps, 
cic. Also fine Gentlemen and Ladies’ bows and arrows, and other articles in that line, to- 
gether with a well assorted stock of Fancy Articles, fine Glass Ware, French Porcelaine, 
Toys, etc. {mh8s} 











SPORTSMEN’S WAREHOUSE, 

NO.203 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HARLES FOLSOM, successor to Eaton & Folsom, importer of Guns and Sporting articles, 
will continue the business of the late firm at the old stand, 203 Broadway. H's stock 
comprises guns from Westley Richards, Deane, Adams & Deane, Wm. Greener, Wm. Moore 
& Co., Wm. Ellis, and other celebrated makers, as well as medium and low priced guns in 
great variety; Allen’s, Sharp’s, and Perry’s breech loading and Colt’s revolving Rifles, 
Colt’s and other Pistols; Belt and Pocket Pistols, Derrimger Pistols, Volcanic Pistols; Eley’s 
patent wire shot Cartridges and Gun Wadding; Eley’s, Coxe’s, Walker’s, Starkey’s, Green- 
er’s, and French Percussion Caps; Game Bags, Shot Pouches and Belts, Powder Flasks, 





| Dram Bottles, English and Scotch Gunpowder; Gun Materials for Manufacturers; and in 


offered at the lowest wholesale rates and 
CHARLES FOLSOM. 


cludes every article in the iinc, °!! of which are 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
[mh21] 
TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN SPORTSMEN. 
HAVE RECEIVED direct a large and superior assertment of Bird Guns from Westley | 
Richards ; also single Barrel Shot Guns, by Westley Richards ; made after the celebrat 
ed pattern used by the Carroll Island Ducking Club, and which for range and accuracy have 
never been surpassed. Mr. Henry Wm. Aran rt (Frank Forester) has purchased one ot 
the above Guns, and in a recent letter say 
‘IT think very highly indeed of your gun sin fact, they are exactly what I have always 
‘and have used myself, shooting with two of them in pre 





ference to a deuble barrel.” 

Also, a full line of Single and Double Guns from Manton, Ellis, Osborne, Hollis and Sheath 
und other celebr: ated English makers, together with a large » stock of Dixon’s Flasks and 
Pouches, Fley’s Wads, Caps, and Cartridge Rags, Dram Bottles, Dressing Cases, and 
ill Sporting Goo ls 

The above goods are all of my own impertation, and T can rec 
men as the best lot of fowling pieces ever imported into Baltimore. 

Every gt l 


Ss; Game 


ymmend hem to sports 


m warranted to shoot so as to suit the purchaser, or altered free of oharge, or 
and guaranteed ia price ag low as they can be purchased in any of the Fasterr 





cities. D. B. TRIMBLE, 
[augl6] No. 200 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, the Sportsman’s Warehouse, 
BALTIMORE SPORTING WAREHOUSE, 
ESTABLISHED 1668, 
7 HERE will be found the antes and besta rtment of fine double vnd single Biri 
and Du K Guns in the City. Also, a coulis assortment of Riripg, Colt’s, Allen’s 


and Thurber’s REVOLVERS and single Visrous of all kinds ; fine powder Flasks, Shot Belts 


and Pouches, Game Bags, Cleansing Rods, Nipple Wre nehes, Eley’s celebrated water 
proof Caps, Concave felt Wads, chemically prepared do. ; Wire Cartridges ; Curtiss ané 
Harvey’s Diamond Grain Powder, Pigous and Wilk’s do. In fact, every article pertaining 


to fit the SpoRTSMAN out in the best manner, and they may rely on getting a good article at 
No. 618. Calvert-st., and 53 Cheapside-st., Baltimore. 
ALEXANDER McCOMAS, Maker and Importer of Guns. 
N. B.—Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, made or mported to order, and al) Repairing done m 
the best mauner and warranted. (f17) 


LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
187 CHRISTIE-STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 
ADE TO ORDER, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles. and warranted of 
the best materials and workmanship. Pe rsons W ishing a geeu article will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 
W. F. DUSENBURY, 


WM. J. VAN DUSER. 
and repairing, in its different branches, done with neatnese 
(Jy21] 





N. B. Painting, trimming, 
and despatcli, and on the most reasonable terms 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
NO. 114 ELIZABETH-STRFET, NEW YORK 
I IGHT WAGONS and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to or 

4 der, at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 
every respect. 

Also, Painting, Trimming, and Repairing, 
patch. 

Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, ard re spectfully invited to give me a ca 
before purchasing elsewhere. (010-ly*] 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
Laon FORD’S SON, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth-st., N. Y., has con 
stantly on hand a great variety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat 

terns, built under his personal superintendance, in the very best manner, and of the very 
best materials. Carriages from his establishment are bow running in England, France, 
and Canada, and throughout the United States. 

Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, 
reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD'S FON, 

{ap7-ly]. 





ofevery variety, done with neatness and des 





of any pattern, and on the most 
116 Elizabeth-st., N. Y. City. 


SADDLES, HARNESS, &c. 
P. TRAINOR, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 378 BROADWAY, CORNER OF WHITE-ST., 
ESPECTFULLY eo s the attention of gentlemen to his stock of superior Saddlery— 
English Saddles, Bridles, Whips, &c., ef the very finest quality, by the best Londen 
makers; Ladies’ Saddles and Harnes :s, of the most elegant description, en hand, or made 
to order, and warranted of the very best material and workmanship. 
An assortment of Patent Whetebone ribbed and stecl spring Trunks, 
passed for lightness and durability. 
All goods sold at the lowest rates for cash. 
N. B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harness Mountings, Pitts, 


HARNESS, SADDLES, AND TRUNKS. © 
pp rntietl yong nro LACEY &CO.,, 


which are unsur 


“tirrups, Xc, {ap5-ly] 


14 and 16 South 7th-st., Philadelphia, Pa. * 81 St. Charles-st., New Orleans, La 
PRIZE ME DA i AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, LUNDE@N, 1851. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WURLD’S FAIR. NEW YORK, 1853. 


k" EP a ANTL Y ON HAND the largest assortment of Harness, and Gentiemen’s and 
Ladies’ Riding saddles, and fine steel spring sole leather Travciiing Trunks, &e 





Fog HART & CO., i By opposite the 
b have for sale a tine stock of the above « arda warranted 





| liant ; 


ee recwed apirmmertaer le CARDS. 

Astor House, New Yo 
not we splat or & 4. J 
uny other n e. Ord from 
Also a ‘tine u riment of 


riority of si nd firmn not equalled by 
r Sporting men by mail will re Y 





ive prompt attention 


SAMUET U 


ART & CO., No. 1 Barcla 
CAMEO-TYPE. 
T= beautiful and flatterir tyle of miniature 
BROTHERS, in Brooklyn, by whom it was 
greatest perfection. One instantancou x 
freckles don’ t show ; artistic 


taken only by the WILLIAMSON 
first introduced and since brought to the 
complexion clear and brf 


[aay 


iting only required ; 
and durable. No. 249 F ulton street, Brookly n. 








NEW IMPORTATION! 

Ce TIS & HARVEY’S DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. F iz 

Ducking Powder, in white canisters (medium size). 

sale by WM. STITT, 25 Park Row, second floor. 
and Brands No. 3 and 4, 


sht hundred kegs Hawker’s 
Imported by W. F. Broven, for 
Also on hand the ed ‘Rift le Powder 
(augs- Im] 





YACHTS AND BOATS, 
ye & & MORTON, Yacht and Boat Builders, OMce 404 Water street, N. Y.; 
New York Bay, 43 miles from Jersey City. 
and Ducking Boats ; also Oars, Sculls, 
hand. 
Yachts and Boats bought and sold on commission aud taken in exchange. 
Y. 





Factory on 
A large supply of Sail, Row, Fishing, 
Booms, Sails, Spars, Flags, &c., kept constantly on 





Orders received at their Office, 404 Water-street, N, [m29) 
McILVAIN & YOUNG, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORESTS, 7 JOHN-ST REET, 
AVE on hand a large quantity ‘of Vegetable and “veneer Seeds. Lakewi se, Bramah 


Pootra, Shanghai, and other Fancy Fowls. Birds and Bird Cages, &c., 
Auction Sales of Roses and other Flowers every day during the Spring, at 10: o'clock. 
(m18-tf) 





NASHVILLE INN. 
HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully aunounces to the public that this well-known Hotel, 
having undergone thorough repair, and having been re-furnished in every départ- 
ment, he pledges himself that no effort on his part: shall be wanting to make his guests 
comfortable. He has reserved twelve of the best rooms in the house expressly for the ac- 
commodation of transient families. 
SUPPER WILL BE FURNISHED EVERY NIGHT 
ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE CARS. 

He solicits a share of public patronago. 

Nashville, Tenn. Jan, 16, 1866. {fz4] SAMUEL J. CARTIR, 


LEXINGTON, 
CU LORED PRINT OF LEXINGTON, from the painting of TROYE, engraved in 
A few of these highly finished pictures may be obtained at this office; price 
U anl4) 








FINE 
England. 
$5 each. Only one hundred have ever been struck off. 


DOOLITTLE & PIERCE, 
oe Doourrree. | Isaac PIERCE. 
LAND AGENTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND ARC 
Office nearly opposite the Depot, Onarga, Illinois. 
REFERENCES, 
| Hon. James H. Titus, New York City. 


ITECTS. 


R. B. Mason, Esq., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Henry Farnham, Esq., C. & R. I %., Chi- | Arad Welton, Esq., Cheshire, Conn 
cago. W. Doolittle, Esq., vd “ 

A. J. Galloway, Esq., Chicago. KF. A, Cornwall, KEsq.,  ‘* ss 

Hon. John Chamberlain, lroquois Co,, Illi- | P. V. Rogers, Cashier Bank of Utica, N. Y. 
nois, Hon. 1. Townsend, Oneida o., N.Y. 

C. D. & G. A. Sackett, Attorneys, New York | Rey. J. W. Bradin, 66 “ 
City. Hon, G. Towne, Jetferson oo. N. Y. 


E. EK. Jones, Editor “Spirit of the Times.’’ \augs) 
BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 

WENTY.- FIVE CENTS each will be given for the five last numbers of Vol. 18 (1848) of 

the MBpirit ot f the Times. bid _Apply at the Office. {ol 





BROOKLYN INFIRMARY, 
67 LIVINGSTON STREET, BETWEEN COURT AND BOERUM. 

ILLIAM BRE THERTON, Veterinary Surgeon, Member of the Royal College, and of the 
London Medical Soc iety, &c., &c. Treats diseases upon scientific principles, based 

cee twenty years practical experience, acquired in the most eminent institutions of the 

da 

W. B. possesses testimonials from gentlemen of the highest standing in the profession. 
N. B. In all cases where an opinion is given, the usual fee will be required. (yl) 


FISHING REELS. 
HE subscriber has now ready afull supply of the Improved Patent Reels for Fishin 
Rods, of brass and German silver, of various sizes. The improvement of this Ree 
over the usual one, consists in the ¢ rank-shaft working in a socket attached to the end-plate 
of the reel-frame, and having the bevel-wheel acted upon by @ spring, so that, when not 
pressed inward by the person holding the reel, it will be kept out of gear; the crank-shaft 
being thrown in gear by pressing the handle inwé ard. 

Also, DEACON’S PATENT REEL, by which improvement the crank shaft may be readily 
conne cte d or disconnected from the Reel as de sired, by simply pressing in or drawing out 
the collar on the crank shafts, then by turning this collar the wheels are locked either in or 
out of gear. This Reel, when connected, is precisely like the ordinary style of Reel. By 
this arrangement, the reel, when the line is thrown out, has little or no friction to over- 

} come. The line c onsequently may be thrown out much further than can be done with the 
| usual reel, and with much less exertion to the fisherman. 
| Also, English and: American Brass and German Silver Balance Handles; Multiplying, 
Click, and plain Reels of every description Warrin’s Fish Hooks; Chinese Grass Lines; 
Silk, Linen and other Fishing Lines. Bamboo and Reed Poles by the quantity. Seines 
Fykes, &c., made to order. 
Dealers invited to call. 
{mh28-3m] 


L. SCOTT & CO.S REPRINT OF THE BRITISH 
PERIODICALS AND THE FARMER'S GUIDE, 
GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICK OF THE LATTER PUBLICATION, 
| SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to publish the following leading British Periodieals, 
e Viz. :-— 
The London Quarterly (Conservative). 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig). 
The North British Review (Freé Church). 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great political parties of Great Britain—Whig, 
Tory, and Radical—but politics forms only one feature of their, character. As Organs of 
the most profound writers on Science, Literatore, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as 
they ever have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being considered indispensable to 
the scholar and the professional man, while to the intelligent reader of every class the 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the current literature of the day, throug 
out the world, than can be possibly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY COPIES, 
dance Sheels from the British publishers gives additional value to these 
they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers about as soon as 





THOMAS WARRIN, 48 Maiden Lane, N. Y, 





The Westminster Review (Liberal). 
Blackwood’s kdinburgh Magazine (Tory). 


The receipt of A 
Reprints, inasmuch ay 
the original editions. 

TERMS PER ANNUM. 


For any one of the four Reviews........ $3 | For Blackwood’s Magazine .,.........6. $3 
For any two of the four Reviews ....... 5 | For Blackwood and three Reviews...... 9 
For any three of the four Reviews...... 7 | For Blackwood and the four Reviews,... 10 
For all four of the Reviews............-. 8 


Payments to be made in all c ase sin advance. Money current in the State where issued 

will be received at par. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above prices will be allowed to CLuss order- 
ing direct from L. Scott & Co. four or more copies of any one or more of the above works. 
Thus. Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent to one address for $9; 
four c spies of the four Reviews and Bmckwood for $3 ; and go on. 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal Cities and Towns, these works will be delivered, free of postage. 
When sent by mail, the Postage to any ‘part of the United States will be but Twenty-four 
Cents a year tor “Blackwood,’’ and but Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals above-named is about $31 perepnum 

THE FARMER’S GUIDE TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

By Henry Stepuens, F.R.S., of Edinburgh, and the late J. P. Norton, Professor of Scientific 
Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. 2 vols. Royal Octavo. 1600 pages, and nu- 
merous Wood and Steel Engravings. 

This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agriculture ever published, and in order 
to give it a wider circulation the publishers have resolved to reduce the price to 

FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES !! 

When sent by mail (post-paid) to California and Oregon the price will be $7. To ever, 
other part of the Uni on, and to Canada (post-paid), $6. ga~ This work is not the old 
‘Book of the Farm. 

Remittances for any of the above publications should always be 4 dressed, post-paid, to 
the Publishers, LEONARD SCOTT & CO., No. 64 Gold- street, N. Y. 


fmy9] 





BLOOD STOCK FOR ‘SALE. 
0 1.—Sally Morgan, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Emancipation, outof Lady Morgan, by John 

i Richar‘is. Stinted to Imp. Glencoe. 

No. 2.—Ch. f., 4 yrs. old, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1. 

No. 3.—Ch. c. by Imp. Yorkshire , out ef No, 1, 3 yrs. old. 

No. 4,.—bay colt, by Imp. Yorks hire, out of No. 1, one year old. 

No. 5.—B- colt by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1; a weanling. 

Sally Morgen and Her Produce.—Sally Morgan wasa fine race nag at all distances, 
and the dam of Biueskin, by Grey Eagle, “that has run successfully in Carolina and Geor- 






a. 
No. 6.—Marietta, by Imp. Priam, out of Canary by Sir Charles; foaled in 1846. Stinted 
to Yorkshire 


No. 7:—ICh, f. Mary Bernard, by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 6; 4 yrs. old. 





No. 8.—B. c. by Imp. Yorkshire, o nit of No. 6; 3 yrs. old. 

No. 9.—Ch. by Imp. Glencoe, « { No 6; lyr. old, ; 

Nos. 4 and 9 are entered in the ‘Dos It and Petersburg stakes, spring of 1858, and 
3, 7, nd 8, are in training at Natchez, Mississippi ; the 


are very promising, Nos. 2, 3, 
others are in Kentucky. Mr. ohn YM. ( ‘lay will give any infermation wher re they can be 
seen. Any one wishing * to know further partic ulars, can write to me, care Ot Cuppy Brown 
& Co T. B. POINDEXTER, New Orleans, La 


THE NOLAN ARABIAN. eo Da) 
W 2AB STALLION, purchased in the Syrian Desert by the late Captain Nolan o 
the 15th Roya [Bh ritish) ituss ars, from “chelas,” of the Serhan tribe of Bedouing, 
and recently purchased from Ge neral Eyre, Commander of the Forces in British North 
America, by acompany of gentlemen in Ciné¢innati, will stand this season (1857) at the 
Queen City Race Course, at the low price of $25 for the season, for this season only. 
This horse is of pure Bedouin blood of the “Keboyshan breed, and was considered by 
Captain Nolan to be one of the finest and purest blooded colts in Syria. He is between 
six and seven years old, sound in every respect, free from vice of any description, and 
combines extraordinary power and excellence of form with graceful and showy action. 


















Mares from a distance will be kept in stable, or at pasture, on reasonable terms. Com- 
munications to be addressed, ‘*Nolan Arabian” Groom, P. 0., Box No. 682, Ciucinnati, 
[je6) 


Ohio 











Che Spirriot the Cunes. 


Dec. 5, 





Mr. Davidge, Mesdames F. Conway and L. W. Davenport, and Misses Man 
ners and Kate Pennoyer, deserve particular mention as contributing 


Chings Cheatrical. 


largely towards the amusement of the patrons of this house 


The Academ v Crowded houses have inaugurated the new sea- . 7 
k “) , } “oy b ‘he equestrian performances appear to give unqualifi sd satis 
s0D a Robert the Vev1l ; and in ack ance With our pronalst is we : 1} eS ig li 
‘ —y oe . a ’ \ | sof t stablishment, and, indeed, th t 
van Kon si ‘ § j ; hog j — va ~ ld 1 + f | ¢ ’ ’ ; . 
. ¢ + 4 ny ‘I ‘N ‘ S iars uid NOt fall OL App la ith 
ea : - ; . > Rav it rl Fe a te net ——— , t Y} 
1 sev Ma 1orsemansh gymnastics, &c., are marked with peculiar 
ass t 1 silve 3 — . ai % . a2 3 } 1 
. a - ' , grace and finish, and the most wonderful feats are accomplished with a | 
3's New Theatre, Broadway. : I 


—Notwithstanding the threatening as- 


bur 


Mr. 


Eddy ventured upon a heavy expense, but it will prove to be a safe specu- 


decision and accuracy that excite universal surprise and admiration 


by a gentleman of Montreal, 








pect of the weather on Mon lay afternoon and evening, this beautiful and 
comfortable house was well filled with the elite of New York and Brook- lati 
lyn to welcome the return of Mr. John Brougham, than whom we; “0: *. 
know not a greater favorite, here or elsewhere. The entertainment se National.—Manager Purdy produced on Monday last anew grand mili- 
z t 4) i » = > > =) 2 B. e 2 , < 2 ». . . i - ‘ 
lected f. the oécasion was & new version of Thackeray's ‘‘Vanity Fair,” tary pageant drama in three acts, written expressly for this theatre by Mr. 
ec or > é as ¢ <j Persie ack ray i yer ’ ~ eee ae - ‘ . éoryy _ s ie » W's 7 > 3 ** £ 
‘‘An Unwarrantable Intrusion,’’ and ‘‘A Dayin New York,”’ in all of C. W. Taylor, entined The Severs 7h Roepe tae Vee os ire one 
which Mr. Burton appeared, Brougham figuring in the first two—truly a ed on the recent Indian disturbances. No expense was spared in the pre- 
— ae ’ 5 ~~ ° : ‘ : a mi . ie es . ee 
rich bill. Criticism is unnecessary, as our readers will readily grant, P®Ttion of this vast production, with new papas dresses, etc. The cast 
when we state that the principal characters were supported by Messrs embraces the full strength of the company, including Messrs. J. H. Allen, 
" seus ae . y 2e 2 ie a ilk ‘ Tay y, ° isse é - 
Burton, Brougham, Mark Smith, Setchell, Briggs, Holman, Mesdames Fox, sae, Roberton, Suisbury, Alken, GW. Tages 0 3 apna wai 
a : . , “ie way, Julia Daly, Adelaide Price, Mesdames Bradshaw, H. F. Nichols, 
Hughes, Smith, Duncan, and Misses Susan Denin, Miller, Ada Clifton, and 724 ee : x ees ry 
Orton. At the conclusion of “Vanity Fair,’’ Mr. Brougham was called etc., in addition to the American Acrobats. The above is followed by 
before the curtain, when he addressed the audience as follows :— _ two sree ee ae evening, and sev a dances. Read ewer 
oi € ‘4 ay ‘4 
Ladi J Gentlemen—I thank you deeply—gratefully and most sincere- manager has two other new pieces 2g ion, one of them by one o 
ly thank you for this kind and cordial welcome. It was my intention— | our old correspondents, look out for it! 
ingrate that I was—to pass the whole season in the laborious retirement Shaksperean Reading. —Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble begs to announce that 
p< shodaguemss grey ba Ry gp og! ‘ menor hong po ge oF > she will give a course of twelve readings from Shakspeare, in the Lecture 
ga > } Vv, emsei ves L a : = 7 : 7 
for a time, I might by-and-by emerge from my portmanteau with a re-ap- Room of the University Medical College, in Fourteenth street, next to the 
pearance of something like freshness. But ary sagacity was very soon set Opera House. With the exception of one morning reading in each week 
at naught. It was not long before I found myself attacked by moth ; the after the first week, of which due notice will be given, the readings will 
a = that I am Sg oy Lae poses oy be eng ae ey — ti be on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings, beginning at 8 o'clock. 
ated, but travel creased : t S S ever. ‘ : a ; 
sams Coe with iendhan companions on theroad of life. Mine re- The readings of the first week will be as follows :—Tuesday evening, Dec. 
cently was a most unpleasant and undesirable one, for it was my ill fortune 8, Cymbeline ; Thursday evening, Dec. 10, Richard IIL. ; Saturday even- 
to have for my fellow traveller Mr. Money Panic, and as our feelings and | ing, Dec. 12, Henry VIII. 
intentions boa oe ak ater 3 as you or a ar ‘‘James Pipes of Pipesville.''—We intended to publish a very handsome 
had vere tussle together at every's ing place, an ghic 3 ke _ : : : A : 
I did suffer ated in the unequal pdr sg aT i Tg not so completely notice, from the leading Bombay (India) paper of October 3d, of our old 
worsted in the encounter as to lose all heart and courage. But he was friend S. C. Massett (‘James Pipes of Pipesville’’) but by some mishap 
joined by a still more powerful assailant, and between them they managed | the journal is mislaid. He is giving concerts and recitations in India. Of 
pte: dll ay pled psa = F -see ay seasonal Eve his success we may judge by his first concert in Bombay, which yielded 
i y + ste re . < = i 4 as cla = > > > Te) 
fever and ague. Now, to those who are happily unacquainted with the 1090 ‘rupees clear profit, and was patronized by the Governor and all the 
diagnosis of this ‘‘peculiar institution,’ I can only describe it as a sudden | olonial elite. 
and eccentric variation of personal temperature, ranging—to speak Shaks-| Miss Emma Stanley was at San Francisco at last advices, as were also 
lee 3 Cs asus’ te 2eD ( y at hs f i uic 1 ‘ig * , * x ' x . a] 
Od a marr Ries Pag wal 8 cate eg! cy ae bs = Soew Miss Caroline Chapman, Messrs. Phelps, Booth, and Stark. Miss Stanley 
= iy * 5 - eu . < : —. > & iat a ‘ a oe = s en. tno Fase 
tor, like the mercury in an insane thermometer trying to escape from either | ¥48 about leaving for Sacramento, and Stark was talking of coming Kast. 
end of the instrument. Though this state of things was, to say the least, Mdile. Marie Duret was in Sacramento, at the Forrest theatre. Miss Ince 
po at _— . had the effect of an me very os +5 pe that and Mr. Geo. Ryer were at Oroville. Miss Julia Dean Hayne was perform- 
‘*there’s no place like home.’’ Consequently, as soon asI could scrape up | ; De oe ~ 
: : . . ” - ing at the Nevada t on the 17th Oct. 
sufficient health to pack my t unk, like ‘‘young Lochinvar’ I came out of . . : it -- epereey on son ” = at : i iadinainiidl 
the West. Pray, pardon me, ladies and gentlemen, for being so minutely Miss Juliana May’s first concert in Baltimore was eminently successful. 
personal in my explanation ; indeed I have alluded to the fact mainly by Parodi is giving grand concerts in Philadelphia, at Concert Hall. She 
es of apology for the ee omg ef —_ . have yo has been highly successful. Judge Conrad's ‘‘Cade’’ was announced for 
‘ A t > ne tor “s * a 
eat Neel Fang 3 remain aaaaeran | scape Magy the the last time at the Arch-street on Monday last. The ‘‘Enchantress,’’ at 
, yet, 5 r : ages iu . j 
times, and the great increase in the rates of interest, I find I have to pay the Walnut-street, is said to have been a complete triumph. 
an uncomfortably large per centage for the accommodation. But now I It is possible that Mr. Barrow will commence his season at the Howard 
an a hous a At ony = there is a genial ia a — | Athasezum, in February or March next. He is organizing an excellent 
thought that breathes of happiness, content and invigorated life. - be ae a eer ae ne che 
From the patient. I now aspire to eons the physician, and associated | °™P82Y- Mr. Henry Wallack is stage manager, and will play the first 
with that eminent, experienced and popular practitioner, Dr. Burton, and | old men, and Mr. James Bennett will cross the Atlantic to fill the place of 
his whole medical college, hope to have here an extensive practice in the leading tragedian. Mr. Geo. Jordan will play the light comedy and juven- 
poy _ the _— body of all dyspeptic symptoms, ill humors | ;), tragedy, and Mr. Colin Stuart is engaged for second to him. Mr. M. 
ue dev enerally. am copie pts : 
“ae ee ‘eingrnaeg amid great applause, when Burton was loudly | W. Fiske is the first, and Mr. C. F. Jones the second low comedian. Mr. 
called _ be PRE SF meeube eae the Se Bieta ae slew E. B. Williams second old men. Mrs. Barrow is the leading lady. Miss 
dits. He declined entering the lists in speech-making against Brougham. Mary Carr is engaged for old women. Miss Charlotte Thompson is first 
. 5 ~ 5 * . 
; : : walking lady. 
He said he heard that facetious gentleman make some allusion to the mer- . i 2 : 
of an insane thermometer trying to escape at both ends—he hoped that Geo. Jamison and Mrs. Annie Senter are about to make a professional 
cury e “] g C 3 » 0 s—" € = : 
. nals tour to England. 
with the aid of Brougham and his friends he should be abl= to make both A local ‘s ; niitled “Columbus.” 
‘i . < Ca puriesque entities **LCoiumbus, 
ends meet. After some further remarks, he thanked the audience, and has | “ me ners “ ab ‘a satin lla iah 
. ‘ ; been produced a > Montrea eatre. 
retired amid another shower of applause. The above pieces were repeated re ‘8 est ee 
én Deaninn eventen. end on Wilnendas “Veaiie Fale.’ “Cee've Bese Mr. Loraine is travelling with Mrs. McMahon, they are now in Canada. 
be Shot.” san Mr J Resest dom L, : hae tae T = Tipper err Miss Heron, we learn, will probably next visit New Orleans this winter. 
‘ . ee London, as lo ’ am- ‘ ale ‘ — 
let eonetie ” We psa > ol y prevented from seeing Mr. Ro- She was to proceed from Peoria to Cincianati, and theace to Chicago, 
gers but wills fully of his merit "i cued ae i where she opened Tuesday evening. She then goes to Boston, or may 
peak 3 lr next. 
‘ ' ; / c.g “ae ; return to New York. 
Laura Keene’ s.—This pretty little house is nightly well filled-to witness The Mesiteettt ent Bicadine te formerly with the Ravels, are at 
ta : Martine d Ble roupe, form wi avels, a 
se a week, and we should not be surpris hed . 
the Sea of Ice,’’ now in its fifth we k, and e should no surf rised to Calap's Chalaty, Mew Oxieone. 
eee it. announced for another week. Such as have not seen it, however, < : ‘ ‘ ee oe 
rei? os “clips ae papers . Mr. and Mrs. John Wood and Kate Reignolds are at the St. Charles, 
had better go immediately, as something else is in preparation for the old ino tnlenian 
} ave Jrieans. 
friends and patrons of Miss Keene. “wie , 
Viblo's n + Solin par idddiee tentrettn have es weedl. Bile’ the Miss Cushman alternated last week between the Albany theatre and the 
-—in d niret re S ust ‘ . 
bh : , , inthis conan ; Adelphi, Troy. 
house. So uniform, indeed, is the fortune of this establishment, that we . : — 
are perplexed, week by week, in noting its prosperity. We have, we A Remarkable Fish Story.—The Editor of the ‘Sacramento Union’’ was 
think, almost exhausted the changes that our vocabulary offers, in eulogy | called upon lately by a young man, Mr. Huu, of Green Mountain Bar, 
of the customary performances, and yet we have stated, and only stated who made the following statement :— 
the truth. No place of amusement offers such inducements to the plea- ‘While mining a few days since, in a river claim on Green Mountain 
sure-seeker as this. Excellent performances—ample room—pleasant pro- | Bar, on the Middle Fork of the American River, a company, working fif- 
ad iving refresh ts. both edible and potable. together with | °° ™e™ struck a bed of quicksand, in which they found imbedded seven 
menade—reviving retreshmenis, vor edible and potable, wgether wit) | fish suckers, which, upon being taken out and put into a pump-hole, which 
the civilest of ushers—all conspire to give it pre-eminence. | contained some four feet of water, immediately plunged to the bottom, 
Wallack' s.—Since our last issue some new pieces, appealing to the public | and in their movements exhibited every evidence of being in their native 
approbation, and some old ones, which the public have approved long | element. The qnicksand in which they were imbedded was twenty-two 
sfullvy pl d at this plac eel tem Sadie wnat | feet below the present river bed, and was over-laid by astrata of red clay, 
ago, have been successfully played at this place. During the latter part | a, weli as sand, and bowlders large and small. The fish measured—the 
of the past week, ‘‘Two to One, or the King’s Visit,’’ and ‘‘Caprice, or | smallest about four inches in length and the largest about firteen inches. 


Lover and Husband,’’ were produced to very good audiences. On Mon- When they were first discovered. Mr. Crum, a merchant on the Bar, was 
day last, Mr. George Holland, long connected with this theatre, and in | present and aon one of them taken out. Two had been found before his 
Moe cme attention was called tothem. After seeing the three fish exposed he went 
his peculiar line a very clever actor, took his benefit, and although a bad  ¢ 9 his store and stated the fact, which, of course, was doubted, and all 
night, being so close upon the eve of an election, we were pleased to see so | present started down to the claim to see for themselves. When they 
good a house. Mr. Holland’sfun, however broad it may be, always will | feached the spot seven had been found and were swimming, fish-like, in 
amuse. For our own part, this gentleman has ever been a favorite of | the hole where they had been placed. One was killed by being cut nearly 
oie ; ‘ : | through witha pick. The news of such a remarkable discovery spread 
ours, and whenever his droll face appears by the foot-lights, we are ready | rapidly, and hundreds visited the claim and the store to see fish taken in 
to greet it with an approving and hearty laugh. Planche’s comedy of a | the earth instead of water, anda depth of twenty-two feet below the sur 
“Lady in Difficulties’’ was played on Wednesday for the third time, fol- | face. They were taken out of the water and died within a few minutes, 
lowed by what is termed in the bills ‘‘Mr. Lester’s comic drama of ‘Two as fish are in the habit of doing whea taken out of the water. Mr. Hull 
Ege A J does aot doubt the statement, though he cannot explain the phenomenon. 
to One. We have wondered of late why it was that we see so little of | [¢ jg certainly a wonderfully big fish story—a most remarkable discovery, 
Mrs. Vernon, who undoubtedly, in her line, is one of the most clever ac- | if true.’’ 
tresses on the stage. For our own part we would far prefer witnessing 
some of the good time-honored dramas of the old school, and which were fe F ‘ , . A 
#o successfully played the last season, to all the new comic dramas and | 2T°#* Fish—a species of Bass, which was caught in a seine at Saucelito, 
farces with which our theatres have recently been inflicted. These new ae: Fae : Editor says—‘‘With one exception it is the largest ever 
plays, although very good in their way, certainly will not, even in the caught on this coast. Its dimensions are as follows: weight 187 pounds, 
estimation of their warmest admirers, hope to compete with the standard | leagth ¥ ny " macs, cisth Of the body 4 foot 3 inches, girth - rg met 
plays of the old English drama | 3 feet 4 inches, width of the tail 2 feet ; color of the flesh reddish white. 


The company at this theatre can be cast | The fish was'Of fine for th iatiitiy on base seemed 
- m ‘. C is é e it sales e have e8 rer 
soas not alone to represent, but to fill the characters in the best English : ying ee re: J 
were nearly the size of a quarter of adollar. It was caught by a man of 


comedies. Last season, when these ee base played, ie Row ems the name of Papre, and was exhibited and sold at the stall of Spence & 
nightly filled by the most select and discriminating audiences; such, we Co., in the Washington Market.” 
feel assured, would be the result now. ” a , 
Broadway.—The accomplished artist, Mr. Charles Mathews, took a bene- 
fit on Friday night of last week, at the Broadway Theatre, and drew an 
audience excellent both in character and numbers. The play was Sheri- 
dan’s “‘Critic,"” Mr. Matthews performing both Sir Fretful Plagiary and 
Puff ; it is needless to say that he acted to the infinite delight of his au- 
dience. He also appeared in the afterpiece of ‘“Take that Girl Away,” a 
stupid extravaganza, which only his consummate skill could redeem. At 
the close he was called for, 


The Great Fish of Cilifornia.—The San Francisco ‘‘Farmer’’ notices a 





‘‘Santa Barbara Gazette’ states that a lady, 
Donna MARCELINA, residing at Montecito, near Santa Barbara, has a grape- 
viae which is computed by good judges to have on it in the neighborhood 
of 5,000 bunches of grapes. Five hundred bunches have been taken from 
it, and itdid not appear as though any had been removed. 


Prolific Grape Vine.—The 


space of twenty yards square, and-the trunk is nearly two fect in circum- 
ference, within a few feet from the ground. 
five years old. This only shows to what size the vine attains in that sec- 
tion of the State, and in what quantities wine may be produced ; if, with 
the partial cultivation this vine has heretofore received, it arrives to such 
. magnitude, what might be expected if it received the culture and care 
¢., in all of which he has given the utmost satisfaction. | generally given it in some parts of Europe. 


The vine is said to be thirty- 
and in reply toa demand for a speech, made 
one in his accustomed happy style. This week he has appeared in ‘An 
Impudent Puppy,’’ “Twenty Minutes with a Tiger,’’ ‘“The Critic,’’ ‘The 
Practical Man,"’ et 
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| <A Singular Bird of China and Japan.—There is a bird called the 
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on the crown of whose head there is a beautiful scarlet tuft 
velvet skin, to which the natives believe the poison of 
: : ? 

f eating determines é : 
a bead, and 
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NSN Office 


that bead is coneealed in the ornamental necklace of the } 


; : % 2 re { 

ial purposes in case of imperial displeasure, whic h, as report goes 
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easily effected by merely touching the venomous bead with the tip of Me 
) ) ‘ 2 of the 


tongue, when death follows instantly. I saw a pair of the ornitl 


i oe : oa L0logical 
| curiosity at Ning-pot, they were natives of Siam, and resembled th 
crowned crane. They were both young, male and fe ' 


male, nearly of g 


size, and had very long legs. The head was ofa most handsome black 


forking behind, having on the crest a scarlet skin. The rest of the 
body is white, except on the secondaries of the wings, which are not @ 
as represented in some Chinese drawing, but black and Overlappin “, 
tail. On the embroidered breast-pieces of dresses worn by the high 
nobles of the State, there isa copy of this bird elegantly worked 
native work on the ornithology of China gives some curious and prod 
gious stories about this fowl—that it can live 1,000 years; that at 60 
years of age it can sing regularly and beautifully every hour of 





‘ the day: 
that on reaching its 1,000th year it can mount trees, but never hone 
that. am 
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SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE annual races, 1858, over the Washington Course, in Charleston, s, c 
mence on Wednesday, the 3d of February, and continue throughout the w. 
Wednesday, Feb. 3—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats. Closed w 
Thursday, Feb. 4—Jockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. 
Same Day—South Carolina Stake for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats. Closed with three : 
Friday, Feb. 5—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. entries, 
Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats. C P 
outries. . : , losed with nineteen 
Saturday, Feb. 6—Jockey Club (Handicap) Purse al Three mile heats, 
Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $300, post entry, Three miles. In this 
stood that two or more horses shall compete. ‘S Face it ts undap. 
For further information apply in Charleston, 8. C., to 
{dd} 


» Will com. 
eek, . 


ith Sixteen CAatriag, 


E. P. MILLIKEN, Secretary. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE COURSE, COLUMBUS, Ga 
SPRING MEETING. 
HE following sweepstakes have been opened by the Columbus Jockey Club, to be 
at their next annual Spring meeting, commencing on Tuesday, March 23. 1858 : rm 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats; $100 subscription, half forfeit. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats; $150 subscription, half sit, wi 
adied by the Club. POM Nat forteit, with S1s9 
The above stakes to be run on Tuesday of race week. 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats; $200 subscription, half 
$200 added by the Club. This stake to be run on Friday of race week. 
Post Stake for all ages, Four mile heats; $100 subscription, p. p., with $1000 a 
the Club. This stake to be run on Saturday of race week. 
All the above stakes to name and close on tho Ist day of January, 1858, addressed to 
(d5tljan] C. S. & P. W. PRyoR 





forfeit, with 


dded by 





EMPIRE HALL, 596 BROADWAY. 
O* MONDAY, Oct. 19, and during the week, at 8 o’clock, and Wednesday and Saturday 
. afternoons, at 3 o'clock, Grand Original Series of PAINTINGS, illustrative of 

DR. KANE’S ARCTIC V OYACES, 
Produced from Private Drawings and Sketches, furnished by Dr. Kane and Officers, vividly 
portrayiag i 


fHE SUBLIME YET AWFUL GRANDEUR OF THE POLAR REGIONS, 


With a description by 

Mr. WILLIAM MORTON, 
Who won for himself an enviable reputation through his devoted attachment to Dr. Kane 
as also for being 





ee 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 
Several of the most interesting relics of this ever memorable Expedition will be exhibit 
ed, among which is the celebrated Dog ETAH, the only survivor of more than two hundred 
used during their journeyings. THE PEACOCK FLAG. carried farther north and farther 
south than any other flag in the world; Dr. Kane’s Arctic Dresses, Rifle, Kayak Sledge Rup. 
ner of the Faith, Presents to Mr. Morton, etc. 
Doors open at 7 o’clock, to commence at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 2, to commence at 3 
Admlssion 25 cents. Children half price. 


(24-4) 


GEORGE CHRISTY AND WOOD'S MINSTRELS, 
Nos. 561 AND 563 BROADWAY, NEAR PRINCE-ST. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 








| 





HE entertainments offered by these celebrated companies of Musicians and Ethiopie 

Delineators, cannot be equalled by any other in the United States. See programme, 
Doors open at 613—Concert commences at 744 o’clock. Admission 25 cents. The public are 
respectfully informed that the Afternoon Concerts are discontinued. [je25~tf] 


PITTSBURGH AND CLEVELAND THEATRES. 
PITTSBURGH THEATRE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FOSTER’S VARIETIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
liye these first class Theatres are now open for the season, with excellent companies, 
Stars, desirous of engagements, will please address 
[s2] JOS. C. FOSTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








OUR AGENTS. 

We beg to inform our subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au 
thorized to receive all monies due for the ‘‘Spirit of the Times” and the “Turf Register.” 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison-street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, Wm. H. Thomas, Thos 
M. James, Dr. A. L. Child, George Morris, and Richard Leeke. Each of the above gentle- 
men has a certificate from the Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City, describing 
their persons. ; 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for the 
States of Alabama and Temnessee, assisted by C. F. Lewis, James O. Lewis, and Samuel D 
Lewis. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMS, No. 182 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, is our General Traveb 
ling Agent, assisted by James Deering, John Collins, J. Hammitt, Edmund W. Wiley, John 
K. Deering, E. A. Evans, R. S. James, T. Ashman, P. A. Davis, and R. T. Roberds. 

RICHARDSON & Co., of the News Office, Galveston, are our authorised agents for Texas 

AGENT FOR CALIFORNIA—J. J. LECOUNT, BOOKSELLER and Newspaper Agent, San 
Francisco, is duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York “Spirit of the 
Times.”” Single numbers may also be obtained from him. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEARN is appointed our agent for New York City and vicinity. 

Sx Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

Aaj All letters relating to the business of the Office, to be directed to 

JOHN RICHARDS, Proprietor and Publisher. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
; A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER 'TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 





A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND A 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the Character of “La Syiphide.”” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, FASHION. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE, 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


y NLP 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, A71 NO. 233 BROADWAY, 
JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER. 
EDWARD E, JONES, EDITOR. 
. ADVERTISEMENTS. 41,00 
For an advertisement not exceeding teu lines—One insertioD....--seereer*"® ne 
Do do, do. Three months....eerereerrtt* 30 
Do do lo. Six MONS... eeeere rere yg 
Do lo do ONG FOOT wass- oe veneree® — 


Longer ones xi Al vortionate prices. 
Extra it One Dollar each. 

: Seneca to 
Letters relatir ‘ the susine of the Utilice, to ve vddres it 


IARDS, Proprietor and Publisher, 
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